




An actuarial table 
is something you put 
knickknacks on. 

Right? 



Our definition doesn’t have 
a leg to stand on. 


It’s really there to prove 
a point. Too many of us know 
too little about life insurance. 
Which can cause a family to 
have too little life insurance, 
or not enough of the right 
kind. And that's too bad, 


because life insurance really 
isn't that hard to understand. 
Take actuarial table, for 
instance. 

An actuary is an expert in the 
mathematics of insurance. 

So actuarial tables are simply 
charts, prepared by actuaries 
to develop rates and various 
kinds of other important 
information. Like how much 
life insurance you can get for 
how much money. Or how 
much cash value your policy 
has at any given time. Or how 
much income you can get 
at retirement. 

Want to know more? We can 
help. 

We're not in the business of 
selling life insurance. We’re 
here to help you do a better 
job of buying it. By giving you 
information that can help 
youtalktoan agentwith more 
confidence than you may 
have right now. 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it's filled 
with the simple ideas 
behind complicated-sounding 
terms like actuarial table. 

If you write us we'll mail a 
copy to you, fast. 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Central source of information 
about life insurance. 


State troopers do not endorse products. 

But this one thinks Lifesaver Radials 
are too good not to be talked about. 



The New BFG Lifesaver Radials. 
Your life should be riding on them. 


You may have heard lately about 
a new kind of tire. A tire that’s 33% 
stronger— that gives 30% better mile- 
age— than even our fiberglass-belted 
tire. 

A group of people who've had 
good things to say about it are state 
troopers . . . highway safety experts. 

This trooper’s face is masked, and 
his uniform disguised, because neither 
he nor his state will lend their names 
to any commercial product. But read 
what he has to say. 

"I was off to the side when this 
guy raced past me. I floored it to catch 
up. And there I was going into a dou- 
ble curve— Deadman’s Curve— at 115 
miles an hour. But I never swerved an 
inch out of my lane. It was like riding 
a rail. 

"After that, I’m getting a set of 
these radials for my own car. I have 
good reasons ... my wife and kids." 

You can hear the same kind of 
story from troopers across the country 
now riding on B. F. Goodrich Radials. 
Exactly the same tires you can buy. 
You’ll seldom need the maximum per- 
formance troopers need, even for short 
periods of time. But it’s nice to know 
these tires can deliver it. 

Our newest radials are called 
Lifesavers. They're made a whole new 
way with Dynacor® Rayon Cord. So 
they corner better. Take curves better. 
Stop quicker. They handle better and 
run cooler at high speeds than fiber- 
glass tires . . . even our own. 

Lifesavers are the safest tires 
we've ever made. They’re the tires 
your life should be riding on. 
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Next week 

THE WORST PLAYER Alex 
Hawkins saw in his 10 years 
in the N FL was Alex Hawkins. 
In the firsi of iwo parts, the 
cx-Coll tells how he per- 
formed at six positions. Poorly. 

THE LITTLE MAN is back in 
pro basketball— Calvin Mur- 
phy, Mack Calvin. Bill Keller. 
Nate Archibald. How they are 
being used and why they suc- 
ceed is reported by Roy Blount. 

THE CHAMPION nobody 
knows is Joe Frazier, who has 
never enjoyed the life of a pub- 
lic figure. Martin Kane reveals 
the man behind the gloves as 
he prepares for Bob Foster. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


azine and on occasion we have en- what mighl 
joyed probing and analyzing the love bulT's true 
affair. What is it in a man that leads he 
him to sacrifice health, wealth and all ot 
pretense to a normal life for a piece of Ci 
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THESE EXCLUSIVE 

FEATURES: 

• Diamond stylus and 
ceramic cartridge 

• BSR record changer 

• Separate volume controls 
for balance 

• Sensitive tone control 

• Solid state amplifier 

• Two detachable speakers 

• Handsome protective 
enclosures 

• 90-day unconditional 
warranty 


SPECIAL OPTION 
Stereo Headphones 

Just $4.98 additional— 
S9.9S value 

8 ohm impedance 
Smooth frequency 
characteristic 
Softly padded 
adjustable earspeakers 
Adaptable to any stereo 
headphone jack 


JOIN AMERICA S FASTEST GROWING RECORD CLUB FOR YOUR MUSICAL BARGAIN OF THE DECADE! 


This extraordinary Longines Symphonette Component Mark II Stereo 
Phonograph is just the beginning! As a member of America's fastest 
growing record club you get a tree subscription to "Keynotes . the 
Club's exciting monthly magazine that describes hundreds of top rec- 
ords including your personal selection. If you want only the regular 
selection of your musical division, you need do nothing— it will be 
shipped automatically Or you may order any of the other records 
offered or take no record at all . just by returning the convenient 
selection notice by the date specified. 


You get a special credit card to charge all purchases. And you can 
save more money via special members only discounts. 

Save 50% after trial membership! Immediately after completing your 
initial agreement you are eligible to receive one record FREE (plus 
25e shipping-handling) for every record you buy at regular Club price' 
What easier, more economical way could you tind to build that stereo 
collection you've always wanted? Yes. all this plus the Longines 
Symphonette Component Mark ll-your holiday stereo for year-round 
listening pleasure! 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST SELECTION NOW | FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FROM THESE GREAT ALBUMS! 



932-88 4-43 931-74 *920-85 931-60 



Capitol Record Club Stereo Phonograph Division 
Thousand Oaks, California 91350 


Please accept me as a member of Capitol Record Club. I’ve indicated 
my first purchase, for which you will bill me just $4.98 plus small 
shipping charge. Bill me $19.98 plus small shipping-handling charge 
and send my Deluxe Model stereo phonograph with BSR automatic 
record changer. I agree to buy 12 more records of my choice durine 
the next 12 months at the regular Club price of just $4.98 (occasional 
special albums priced slightly higher) ... and I may cancel my mem- 
bership any time thereafter. If I continue, I am to receive a record 
of my choice FREE for every additional selection I purchase. 


□ Check here for optional Stereo 
Headphones-just $4 96 additional 

Important: please check one. 

The music I like best is: Bmm 

□ Easy Listening □ Classical I 

□ Popular Vocalist □ Country Sound * 

□ Movies & Shows □ Jazz Q Now Sound 







The 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil 
specially formulated to clean 
as it lubricates. 

Protects through all weather. 
Buy your oil the way 
you bought your car. Carefully. 
Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 16301. 

Grime 

Acid 

Sludge 

Grit 

Crud 

This 

one 

soaks it 

up 


WOLF 
HEAI 

MULTlW 

MOTOR OIL 


the uncommon motor oil 

Exceeds car makers' 
warranty requirements. 


SHOPWALK 

A new first-aid kit is tailored to some 
special ways in which you can get hurt 

S nowmobiles, campers, trailers, surf- 
boards, water skis and the latest in 
bikes and boats all offer prospective pur- 
chasers new ways to enjoy the outdoors. 
As has been fairly well established, how- 
ever, these things also offer users a whole 
raft of brand-new ways to hurt themselves. 
Now there is at least one new product to 
cope with that contingency as well. It is 
made by an outfit called Relevant Products, 
Inc. and it is called Safe-T-Cell. 

Safe-T-Cell is a first-aid kit that comes 
in four models, each designed to fit the po- 
tential hazards of four different categories 
of outdoor enjoyment: on the water, in the 
air, in the woods and on the snow. The con- 
tents of each kit were determined after a care- 
ful statistical study of the types and fre- 
quency of injuries in each category. 

The wintry Safe-T-Cell, designed specif- 
ically for snowmobilers, contains gauze, a 
wire splint, various kinds of bandages, dress- 
ings and pads, an elastic bandage, sterile 
eye pads, Merthiolate, a tourniquet, adhe- 
sive tape, aspirin, tissues, safety pins, a razor 
blade, a rescue blanket, chocolate bars, wa- 
terproof matches, nylon cord and a com- 
pass. If nothing else, you'll have plenty for 
the kids to play with while you wait for 
help. All this is packaged in a polyethylene 
cylinder that floats, is waterproof, airtight, 
shatter-resistant and easily attached to the 
snowmobile. 

The autocamper, aircraft and marine kits 
are similar in design but have slightly dif- 
ferent supplies. Each retails for SI 3.95, ex- 
cept the marine variety, which at SI 7.95 
includes a mouth-to-mouth rescue breather, 
Dramamine, snakebite kit and additional 
bum ointment. Since the items in the other 
kits, exclusive of packaging, would retail 
for SI 4.45, the Safe-T-Cell is an unques- 
tionable bargain. 

But according to Stephen Brandt of Rel- 
evant Products, it is much more than that. 
“There arc two general kinds of first-aid 
kits in the stores now," says Steve. “The 
one at popular price say between S3 and 
S12 — contains primarily gauze items and has 
no capability for splinting, wrapping or sur- 
vival. The fancier kind is priced at around 
S40. These arc comprehensive kits, but 
they're very costly and often contain exotic 
food.” 

Safe-T-Cell, on the other hand, according 
to its designer. Mack Thomas, fits the first- 
aid equipment to the likeliest need, pro- 
viding basic survival capability at moderate 
price. Which will be a real plus after you've 
finished paying for that new snowmobile or 
airplane. Contact: Relevant Products, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1096, Louisville, Ky. 40201 . Phone: 
(502)368-1648. 

— Jane Gross 
M2 
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Gtect Goifo i-lotday 

7 days/ 6 nights $169.50 

per person* 

Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities forsuntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes, 
•double occupancy thru January 30, 1971 
. For Brochure, special Great Golf 
Holiday and Holiday Program 
'H/Av write: Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 

THE WltiWAM 

LITCHFIELD PARK. ARIZONA 85340 

Phone (602) 935-3811 
Tetley/Fawcett/Warner Represented 





THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 

A fascinating tobacco, Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 




A GOOD WAY TO LEARN ABOUT JACK DANIEL'S 
WHISKEY is to set our old-timers to talking. 


And, if we know these gentlemen, they’ll be glad to 
tell you about the special Moore County grain 
that flavors our whiskey. And the pure limestone 
water we use. Most of all, they’ll hold forth on 
charcoal mellowing, the ancient Tennessee process 
Jack Daniel perfected over a century ago. When 
the talking is done, you’ll agree Jack Daniel’s is 
a pretty good whiskey. But just a sip, we believe, 
can save a lot of conversation. 


oblige. 



They’ll 


CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


C 1970, Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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Avis is putting a litter bag in every new Plymouth and other fine car we rent. 
We started doing that years ago. 

But what good are litter bags if people don’t use them? 

Won’t you please try harder, too? 


©»is rim* car s>ste« «c » wcmouwc srv« » nr 









Sports Illustrated isn't a one-time Christmas present. It’s 
an every-week Christmas present. 

It isn't just for the Christmas season. It’s for the 
baseball, football, basketball, track, hockey, skiing, 
tennis, golf, horse racing, sailing, swimming, moun- 
tain-climbing and bullfighting seasons. 

And a year of Sports Illustrated is about the safest 
present you can give any male. Young or old, tall or 
short, fat or thin, they all love sports. SI always fits! 


When you give two or more subscriptions, each yearly gift 
costs only S8.50. That's a lot less than the usual present 
that's put away and forgotten a week after Christmas. 

Why wait? With the attached card, you can get 
your Christmas shopping finished early — and then 
sit back and enjoy the season. 

Mail the card today. It's one way to beat Santa at 
his own game. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED / TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 60611 





Old Crow begins with men who 
love to work with their hands. 



The formula that gives Old Crow its special 
character begins with Robert Landon Curry. It’s up to 
him to mix the exact measures of corn, barley and rye 
that go into each batch of our country Bourbon. 

The first scientific way of distilling Bourbon was 
invented by Dr. James Crow back in 1835. But giving 
our Bourbon a handcrafted taste is still an art. 

“Between my job at Old Crow and my wood- 
shop at home,” says Curry, “there’s hardly a time in 
the day when I’m not working with my hands.” 

Bob Curry calls on the same craftsmanship 
making this sailing ship-weathervane as he docs mixing 
grain at our distillery. For a set of the ship plans, write: 
Old Crow, Box 491, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 



Sailing ship- 
weathervane hull is 
made by gluing 
3 pieces of wood in 
a “sandwich.” 

Cut sail from 
sheet copper. Paint 
or let it weather 
naturally. 


Make wind direction 
letters. And now it’s 
getting on toward 
Old Crow time. 


Old Crow 






KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. DISTILLEO AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


ANGRY MAN 

Bob Cousy 's remarks last week on the 
Cincinnati basketball situation sounded 
more like a comment on the times than a 
defense of his position (he has been derid- 
ed for trading away the Royals' two big- 
gest stars. Oscar Robertson and Jerry 
Lucas, especially since his revamped 
team has not been winning). Cousy was a 
prime force behind the establishment of 
the NBA Players* Association in 1953 
and once threatened to strike the All-Star 
Game, but he is harshly critical of the 
high-salary, no-cut, no-trade position so 
many players now have. “The reason we 
did not get fair value for Robertson and 
Lucas, as it now appears." Cousy said, 
“is because they could tell us which 
teams they were willing to be traded to. 
Contracts today are ludicrous. The play- 
ers should get as much as they can, but 
when it reaches a point where it harms 
the game it's time to take a stand. 

"Give the players all the money they 
deserve, but don't guarantee it. Don't 
tell them they don't have to work for it. 
When you eliminate motivation, you 
eliminate competition, you eliminate ac- 
complishment. I read where Lucas has 
lost a lot of weight and is really playing 
great for San Francisco. What was he 
doing the last nine years — before he went 
bankrupt?" 

GUN CONTROL 

Used to be that the referee assigned to 
an NFL game carried his own blank pis- 
tol with him. Since hijacking became 
an international sport, carrying guns — 
even blank pistols — onto airplanes has 
become very, very unpopular. So the 
NFL has supplied each team with its 
own gun. and referees fly to their as- 
signments weaponless. 

BOOMING 

The problems of snowmobiles (SI. 
March 16) continue to come in for se- 
rious discussion. At the Third Annual 
Snowmobile Congress, held this October 
in Portland, Me., Polaris of Textron 


Inc. announced that for the average 
consumer it would no longer make snow-- 
sleds with engines larger than 488 cc. 
This means a top speed of no more 
than 50 mph. though Polaris said it 
would continue to make faster snow- 
mobiles for racing. Other companies 
have not imposed such limits— Polaris 
made its decision some months ago, and 
it would lake other companies too long 
to retool, even if they wanted to — but 
they will be watching closely to see 
whether limited power is the start of a 
trend. Herbert Graves, president of Po- 
laris, said a new Massachusetts law on 
permissible decibels of noise "could put 
snowmobiling in that state out of busi- 
ness." The Massachusetts law sets the 
noise limit at 72 decibels, about the lev- 
el of a noisy sewing machine. "They're 
passing legislation faster than we man- 
ufacturers can develop the methods of 
production needed under such legisla- 
tion," Graves commented. 

Despite such warnings, the snowmo- 
bile industry is still booming. (Valcourt. 
Quebec, for instance, where Ski-Doos 
are manufactured, has tripled its pop- 
ulation in the past five years and is bask- 
ing in new-found prosperity.) Some 
economists caution that the pattern may 
be similar to that of outboard motors, 
where sales soared and then fell off dras- 
tically. Right now, though, despite op- 
position rising from injuries, noise and 
damage to the environment, snowmo- 
biles continue to be bullish. 

GAME PLAN 

Cotton Fitzsimmons, who left college 
coaching at Kansas Stale to lake over 
the Phoenix Suns in the NBA. does not 
completely agree with critics who say 
all the action in pro basketball is packed 
into the final couple of minutes. But he 
does indicate that there is a difference 
between college ball and the pros. In 
the NBA, implies Fitzsimmons, it goes 
something like this: 

First quarter: the veterans warm up — 
after what may have been a transcon- 


tinental flight — and sort of visit with each 
other. 

Second quarter: this is the bench’s 
quarter, so the subs have to warm up 
and get reacquainted. 

Third quarter: dressing rooms arc of- 
ten chilly at halftime, especially in mul- 
tipurpose arenas with ice rinks. Vets and 
subs both have to warm up again. 

Fourth quarter: all hell breaks loose. 

HORSE AND BUGGY GOODBY 

The old order is continually passing. 
Harness racing is as modern as flood- 
lights. tote boards and all-weather tracks, 
but thete is nonetheless a lingering feel- 
ing that it is really an old-fashioned sport. 
Watching a trotter between the polished 
wooden shafts of a sulky, you can al- 
most sec one man challenging a neigh- 
bor to a brush down a quiet country 
lane. Now even that stimulus could be 
on its way out. Joe King, a 54-year-old 
aeronautical engineer who has dabbled 
in harness racing since he was 29. pul 
his scientist’s mind to work on the prob- 
lem of reducing wind resistance during 
a race. Result: an outer-space sulky with 



a single shaft that arches up over the 
horse's tail and along his back to a point 
behind his neck; the shaft also serves as 
a wind screen. The driver no longer sits 
with his legs wide apart but keeps them 
together with his feet on a steel cross- 
bar that passes through the shaft. An 
arc of spring steel serves both as axle 
and seat support. 

The sulky was tested this summer and, 
despite a few minor quibbles, generally 

continued 
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Who says you 
can’t keep a good 
man down? 


It takes no more than a cursory glance around 
your office to see what paperwork can do. It can not 
only keep a good man down, but a good secretary 
as well. 

Because of paperwork, people who are good at 
directing, motivating, making decisions, solving 
problems or just plain thinking, frequently don’t 
have the time to be good at it. 

In short, it’s gotten so that too many people are 
too busy with paperwork. 

IBM can help. 

You see. we make a family of word processing 
machines that can get thoughts out of a business- 
man’s mind and through a secretary’s typewriter in 
a lot less time— and with a lot less effort — than it's 
taking now. 

For the businessman, as an example, we 
offer a line of magnetic IBM dictation equipment. 
This allows him to record his thoughts four times 
faster than he can write them down in longhand. 

Or twice as fast as a secretary can take them 


down in shorthand. 

And he doesn’t tie up a secretary’s time while 
he’s doing it. 

And for the secretary, we have the IBM Mag 
Card Selectric* Typewriter. Each page she types is 
recorded on a separate magnetic card. So she never 
has to stop to erase or start all over again. If she 
makes a mistake, she types right over it. If her boss 
makes a change, she types just the change. 

Then the Mag Card types back the corrected 
final copy — automatically — a page in less than two 
minutes. 

And these aren’t the only ways we can help. 

We also make other office equipment such as the 
IBM Selectric* Composer which a secretary can use 
to produce typewritten reports that look like printed 
reports, cutting your reproduction costs by as much 
as 35%. 

Call an IBM Office Products Division 
Representative to discuss your specific paperwork 
problems. 


Machines should work. People should think. 

Office Products Diwsion. 590M.idison Avenue. New York. N Y 10022 


IBM 




SCORECARD continued 




He drives a red cot 
title. His bedroom 
has yellow wall- 0^ 

paper. He’s (he > - r 
HIGH-BID* 
champ of the 
neighborhood. '4f/j ^ 
Should he pay ^ 
cash for the 200-year-old cigar 
box he found at the auction? 



m 

f 

I 

He is fascinated with horoscope 
readings. He likes 
chocolate ice 
| A cream in his 


She wears a pigskin 
coat. She manufac- 
tures bowling 
balls. She plays 
THINKING 
MAN’S GOLF* 

What are her 
odds for landing 
a pro quarterback? 



'fcTlicsc arc just a few of 26 J 
exciting “3M* irand Gaines. So, | 
if you've got 26 friends, you've l 
got a gift for eacli of them. *3M' 
Gaines help friends forget their 
liang-ups. Of course, they’re 
ideal for normal, ordinary 
people like yourself, too. "SM" 
Bookshelf Games, Sports 
Games and new Gamcttes — for 
thinking adults & alert young- 
sters. For your nearest dealer, 

dial 800-243-6000 Free. In 
Connecticut, 800-942-0655. 



impressed even traditionbound drivers. 
Not only was wind resistance reduced, 
it was found that the single point of con- 
nection between sulky and animal let 
the horse move more freely, with less in- 
fluence exerted on its gait than from 
the traditional twin-shafted sulky. 

Very simple, neat, logical, efficient, but 
a definite departure from the horse-and- 
buggy age. It is no surprise to learn that 
Mr. King w'orked on the Apollo project 
that landed astronauts on the moon. 

REAPING THE REWARDS 

Mornings-after can be trying, and the 
echoes of all that champagne pouring at 
their World Series victory celebration 
may leave the Baltimore Orioles with a 
winter of discontent. The high salaries 
earned by the stars of this team are going 
even higher. Certainly Frank Robinson 
is not going to be cut any part of his 
SI 25.000. and Brooks Robinson will 
probably jump from S80.000 to SI 00.000 
plus. Dave McNally, the perennial 20- 
game w inner, has already indicated he is 
after SI 00.000. too — and where does that 
leave Mike Cuellar, w-ho has won 48 
games in two years and the Cy Young 
Award? Not to mention Jim Palmer, often 
called the best of Baltimore's three big 
pitchers, and Boog Powell, on whose hit- 
ting the Oriole fortunes seem to rise and 
fall. Baltimore's meager treasury is going 
to be hard-pressed to meet all the salary 
demands: even though the club won its 
second successive pennant, the season's 
attendance did not reach one million, 
and the playoff and World Series games 
in Baltimore were not even sellouts. 

All this may have a bearing on the fu- 
ture of Harry Dalton, the Orioles' young, 
extremely capable director of player per- 
sonnel, who has to handle the sticky job 
of talking contract with his stars. Several 
major league teams with front-office 
problems arc reportedly after Dalton, 
and Harry might decide that there 
could be no better time to make his 
own move to greener pastures. 

NEVER TOO LATE 

Football's most frustrating moments are 
those dying seconds of a game when a 
team protects a meager lead by running 
out the clock. So it was in Southfield, 
Mich, recently, where Pontiac Northern 
High led Southfield Lathrop 12-8 and 
had possession of the ball in midfield with 
only three seconds to play. Quarterback 
Bob Chism took the final snap from 


center, but instead of falling down rou- 
tinely and letting the game end he hurled 
the ball in the air in victorious jubilation. 
The trouble is, he beat the clock. La- 
throp's Gary Weinberg caught the ball 
and ran 43 yards unmolested for the 
game-winning touchdown. Final score: 
Lathrop 16, Northern 12. 

LATEST FROM THE FRONT 

Attention, revolutionaries. Women have 
gained on one front but lost on anoth- 
er. After years of harassment at the Bos- 
ton Marathon and other for-men-only 
events, women distance runners have 
finally been recognized by the AAU. 
Heretofore, the AAU had decided, pa- 
ternalistically, that any distance farther 
than a paltry 2Vi miles was too stren- 
uous an undertaking for the tender sex. 
But three Sundays ago at Atlantic City, 
N.J. the AAU sanctioned the inclusion 
of a women's section in the important 
Atlantic City AAU-Road Runners Club 
marathon. For the first time in U.S. mar- 
athon history, women wore on their bo- 
soms the treasured numbers that are the 
badge of an official entrant, and their 
times were duly recorded by race of- 
ficials. It is expected that next year the 
race will achieve the status of an official 
AAU championship for women. 

On the other side of the country the 
women lost one. Two leading feminine 
outboard motorboat drivers were no- 
tified that they would not be allowed to 
race in the S60.000 outboard world 
championship late in November at Lake 
Havasu City, Nev. Race officials de- 
cided it was too dangerous because new 
hulls and power plants are producing 
speeds in excess of 100 mph, and wom- 
en, they decided, do not have the stam- 
ina and strength to cope. Maybe not. 
But. then, the AAU didn't think they 
could run more than 2 Vi miles. 

LOUIE NEVA 

A few weeks ago baseball noted the death 
at 54 of Lou Novikoff, the "Mad Rus- 
sian” of the late '30s and early '40s who 
was probably the most famous of those 
minor league sensations who turned out 
to be busts in the majors. Novikoff led 
the Three-I League in batting in 1938 
with .367, the Texas League in 1939 with 
.368, the Pacific Coast League in 1940 
with .363 and the American Association 
in 1941 with .370. He was looked upon 
as the next superstar, but in four years 
of trying with the Chicago Cubs he was 




The new 
most automatic 
automatic. 


It’s the new Kodak Instamatic X-90 camera. Does 
more of everything for you. Automatically. So you don’t 
have to. And it uses the new Magicube Type X, for 
flash. The kind that doesn’t use flash batteries. So you 
don’t have to worry about them, either. 

All sorts of things happen automatically when you drop 
the film cartridge into the new X-90. It automatically 
advances the film to frame #1. And to the next frame, 
after each picture. Automatically sets existing light 
exposure by electric eye; sets flash exposure as you 
focus. Automatically warns you when to use flash. And 
when you need to change a used-up Magicube. 

All this automation comes with a computer-designed 
f/2.8 Ektar lens of unusual sharpness. See the new Kodak 
Instamatic X-90 at your photo dealer’s. Less than $145. 


Kodak Instamatic X-90 camera. 



Price subject to change without notice. 
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TWO GODS TOO MANY 

Three gridiron immortals are trying to occupy space meant for only one as Ohio State, Texas and Notre Dame 
battle for the national title. It is a scramble that could be settled in a number of ways by DAN JENKINS 


T he whole thing should come under the 
heading of collective madness. When 
the 1 970 college football season has end- 
ed and a No. 1 team has been officially 
(if mythically) elected — for better or 
worse, depending on your geography — 
we can be certain of the following: Ara 
Parseghian will again have turned down 
the coaching job of a Bethlehem man- 
ger, Darrell Royal, being a Texas-style 
saint, will still be walking on chili — or 
maybe the Pedcrnales — and Jack the 
Ripper will still be in charge of Woody 
Hayes' charisma. 

Meanwhile, admirers of those three 
gentlemen, meaning the people of No- 
tre Dame, Texas and Ohio State, will 
continue to be the most generous and 
understanding group of enthusiasts since 
the cheerleaders of the Third Reich. We 
may be sure the followers of the teams 
that are outvoted in the end will insist 
it was a pure case of the AP, the UPI 
and the Football Writers Association of 
America being infiltrated by members 
of the Gay Liberation Front or the So- 
viet Presidium. 

So it goes in any season that manages 
to have two or more illustrious giants in 
contention for this thing called No. 1 (see 
cover), which of course is the national 
championship. One of the fascinating 

Ohio State's Hayes was emphatic. Texas' 
Royal inspirational and Notre Dame's Par- 
seghian palsy as the Big Three rolled on. 


and at the same time irritating things 
about college football is that it remains 
the only sport mankind has ever devised 
where a political election, rather than a 
contest on the field, is required to deter- 
mine the national winner. 

Through the years there have been 
some wonderfully outrageous arguments 
about who's No. 1, which is only slight- 
ly less important to a university than re- 
ceiving a S9 billion endowment. But be- 
fore our very eyes this season there is 
developing perhaps the grandest, most 
vicious argument of all time. 

What the 1970 season has going, in 
case you haven’t heard, is a three-way, 
life-or-death, down-to-thc-last-vote 
struggle between those three immortal 
coaches — Woody, Darrell and Ara — and 
their Teams of the Universe. It is the Rex 
Kern-Jack Tatum-Oncc-Team-of-the 
Decade- Run- Up-t he- Points - 1 f-Thcy- 
Can Buckeyes vs. the Steve Worster- 
Wishbonc Triple-Longesl-Win-Strcak- 
Dclending-Nalional-Champion Long- 
horns vs. the Thcismann-Rhymcs-with- 
Hcisman-Total-Offense-Don't-Forget- 
We’rc-Notre Dame Fighting Irish. 

There is indeed madness in Columbus, 
Austin and South Bend. Listen to the 
fans: 

Says a Buckeye: “Our defense is bet- 
ter than ever and our backs are more ex- 
plosive. Kill Michigan.” 

Says a Longhorn: “We're so much 
better than last year I’ve got a lump in 
my throat. Woo. Woo, Woo." 


Says a Fighting Irish: "It’s the best 
team Ara's had. I know we can beat 
Ohio State and Texas. It's Nebraska in 
the Orange Bowl that worries me." 

When last heard from, the weekly wire- 
service polls (46 AP writers and broad- 
casters in one, 35 UPI coaches in the 
other) were agreeing again. They each 
had Texas No. 1. For the first five 
weeks they also agreed: Ohio State 
was No. I even though Texas, the de- 
fender. hadn't lost. Then for one cu- 
rious week, they split. The AP had 
Texas and the UPI had Ohio Slate. 
Notre Dame? Well, the Irish have slow- 
ly climbed up to second, as of Monday, 
in plain view of a growling Woody 
Hayes, while the fans of all three arc 
yowling, and the coaches try to get their 
boys up for some of the dead bodies 
left on their schedules. 

Not that Ohio State, Texas and No- 
tre Dame don't ha\e some football to 
play before they can finish undefeated 
and untied and go off to bowl games to 
meet somebody other than each other. 
All three must conclude the season with 
their toughest — and most emotional — 
game of the year. 

On Nov. 21 Ohio State gets Michigan, 
the team that rudely stung the Buck- 
eyes 24-12 last year. Michigan is just as 
undefeated and untied as the Big Three, 
but it seems to have an inferior campaign 
manager. The Wolverines are No. 5 (AP) 
and No. 6 (UPI). and restless. Then 
on Nov. 28 Notre Dame goes to USC 

continued 
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TOO MANY GODS continued 


to meet the team that it tied 14-14 in 
1969 (and 21-21 in 1968, for that mat- 
ter). Finally, on Dec. 5 Texas receives 
Arkansas in a retake of that game Pres- 
ident Nixon liked so well, a game Texas 
somehow won 15-14. 

As it happens, these games involve 
old, bloody rivals, and one has to say 
that there is almost as good a chance 
that Ohio State, Texas and Notre Dame 
will lose as win. If they all lose, then 
No. 1 really won't be settled until after 
the bowls, as it might not, anyhow. But 
if they are all thiee the superteams their 
fans believe them to be, they'll find a 
way to win, somehow or other, as No. 
I Texas did a year ago. And what we 
will then have at the end of the season 
will be Texas and Notre Dame at 10-0 
and Ohio State at 9-0 and all three, no 
doubt, dominating the national statistics 
as they have been right along (opposite). 

Then the bowls — and the opportunity 
for more outrage. The postseason sit- 
uation is this: if Ohio State beats Mich- 
igan, it must go to the Rose Bowl — and 
probably meet Stanford. Texas must be 
the Cotton Bowl host if it defeats Ar- 
kansas. Notre Dame can go anywhere 
but the Rose. Thus, there is the pos- 
sibility that two of the Big Three could 
meet, this being a Cotton Bowl rematch 
between Texas and Notre Dame. Both 
teams were younger in that one but are 
still much the same as when Texas won, 
on another minor miracle, 21-17. 

Unfortunately, the bowl pairings arc 
made before everybody finishes the reg- 
ular schedule and this sort of thing can 
foul up a chance to determine a clear 
No. 1. For example, suppose Notre 
Dame accepts a Cotton Bowl invitation 
but then loses to USC. That's good in 
the context of a second chance for No- 
tre Dame, but bad for Texas and the Cot- 
ton Bowl, which would then prefer, say, 
a once-tied Nebraska team (if there is 
such a thing) to a once-beaten Notre 
Dame team. Or turn it around. Sup- 
pose Notre Dame takes a Cotton Bowl 
bid and then Texas loses to Arkansas. 
That's good in the same way for Texas 
but bad for Notre Dame, which would 
then prefer Nebraska in the Orange Bowl 
to once-beaten Arkansas in a bowl the 
Irish visited a year ago. And all the while 
Ohio Stale — or Michigan — doesn't have 
the choice of playing either Texas or 
Notre Dame. 

Maybe for the time being we should 
set all of this confusion aside— a con- 


fusion, one might add. that isn't helped 
by the NCAA's refusal to consider a na- 
tional playoff. It is far more interesting 
at the moment to dwell on something 
else: the very real prospect of Texas, 
Ohio State and Notre Dame winding 
up unblotched, even after the bowls. And 
in that event, who in the name of Bob- 
by Layne, the Gippcr and Chic Harley 
is No. 1? Or should be. Or deserves to 
be. Who? 

The answer of course is about as easy 
to arrive at as a solution to the Middle 
East crisis. 

Nevertheless, let’s look at the teams 
separately and sec what they add up to 
at the present. Maybe we’ll only bog 
down deeper. We shall see. 

To begin with, Ohio State. Woody's 
boys. What’s left of the great kindergar- 
ten gang of 1968, those sophomore con- 
querors of Leroy Keyes and O. J. Simp- 
son. National champions as rookies. And 
for eight games in 1969, the so-called 
Team of the Decade. Or Century. Well, 
there they are — seven of them still ram- 
paging on offense and six on defense. 

And through last Saturday, when they 
rallied themselves against Northwestern 
24-10, their record showed 24 victories 
against only one loss in three seasons. 
Their scores are almost as big as ever 
and their yardage continues to stretch 
down the Burma Road, but they did 
lose to Michigan a year ago in a game 
that only meant the world. Why? Over- 
confident? Maybe. Peaked too soon? 
Maybe. Got behind and choked? May- 
be. Poorly prepared? Maybe. Michigan 
had superior athletes? Not likely. 

But how much the same is the 1970 
Buckeye team? Is Rex Kern as good as 
ever? How about the rugged corncrback. 
Jack Tatum? Is the old aggressiveness 
there? Are they still the eager headhun- 
ters? Don't they miss Jim Otis? Aren't 
they again being lulled into overconfi- 
dence by a lollipop schedule? 

It is true that for all of its talents, Ohio 
State has problems. Woody's team has 
played some poor halves, rather mysteri- 
ously, against some nobodics. The Bucks 
led Duke by only 6-3 at halftime, and 
they trailed both Illinois and Northwest- 
ern. which was sort of like trailing the 
Salvation Army. And they didn't score in 
the last half against Minnesota. 

Moreover, they don't seem to have 
their old fire individually. Kern isn't as 
bouncy or throwing nearly so well as 
he once did. and Tatum isn't looking to 


punish people quite so gleefully. But this 
could be maturity, and probably is. De- 
fensive Coach Lou McCullough swears 
Tatum is better. "We played him out 
of position too much last year," says 
Lou. "Let him free-lance too much. He's 
doing a great job, be sure of that. And 
Jim Stillwagon, our middle guard, is 
about the best I've ever seen." 

Could be that Woody is bringing the 
Bucks along more slowly, building to- 
ward Michigan. Avoiding the pcak-too- 
soon, which is what happened a year 
ago. The Bucks ravaged Purdue in what 
they thought was the big one, then turned 
flat against the Wolverines. 

If the offensive line keeps doing the 
job (there's an ex-end and an ex-line- 
backer at the guards), and if John Brock - 
ington and Leo Hayden keep finding 
the holes, the Bucks will stay deadly on 
the ground. But they do miss Otis on 
the tough, short-yardage situations, and 
Kern the passer has yet to look as re- 
liable as he was. 

In sum, the Buckeyes maybe aren't 
as good as they used to be, but they are 
still one of the better squads of the last 
few seasons. 

Down in Texas, a man can get shot on 
Main Street if he suggests that the Long- 
horns aren't what they were a year ago 
when they had James Street at quarter- 
back instead of Eddie Phillips and Cot- 
ton Speyrer without a broken arm. They 
by golly are, Longhorns insist. Even Roy- 
al. "We definitely do some things better 
than a year ago." he says. "Phillips gives 
us a bigger, faster, better athlete at quar- 
terback than James. And Eddie can 
throw better than people think. [Five for 
five last wcck.J Worster is Worster. which 
is the best football player in the country, 
and our offensive line is blowing people 
out the way it should." 

There's nothing glamorous about the 
way the Horns do things off the Wish- 
bone Triple. They simply block and run, 
with Phillips keeping (averaging 5.0 
yards a carry), or handing to the strong, 
quick Worster (averaging 5.8), or pitch- 
ing to the fast, shifty Jim Berlelsen (aver- 
aging 6.1). Ball control is the name of 
their game, and the Longhorns are aver- 
aging more rushing yards per game than 
any college team in history — including 
the record-holding 1956 Oklahoma 
Sooners. 

It is a ball club with 32 seniors, a 
team which, keeping it simple and ex- 
ecuting superbly, has now won 26 
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STACKING THEM UP IN THE STATS 


As always in football, cold figures stir warm debate. Notre Dame 
fans, for example, can claim supremacy as the nation's total-of- 
fense leader and the Big Three's gaudiest per-game point scorer (in 


each category national rankings are in parentheses). Texans can 
brag about being No. / aground and playing more winning foes. 
Buckeye boosters can gloat over fine scoring and rushing numbers. 


DEFEATED 

TOTAL OPPONENTS’ 



SCORING 

RUSHING 

PASSING 

OFFENSE 

RECORDS 

TEXAS 

39.8 (3) 

391.7 (1) 

82.3 (109) 

474.0 (4) 

24-20 

OHIO STATE 

36.5 (5) 

363.0 (2) 

82.0 (111) 

445.0 (8) 

18-25-1 

NOTRE DAME 

40.5 (2) 

328.5 (4) 

216.0 (17) 

544.5 (1) 

15-30 


straight. That happens to be the fourth- 
longest streak of the last 50 years, as 
any Longhorn knows. 

Twenty of those games were won by 
Street, however, and Phillips, regardless 
of Royal's confidence in him, can't be 
judged in Street’s winning class until he 
has beaten Arkansas, plus a bowl op- 
ponent. at least. And now he must man- 
age it without Cotton Speyrer, who made 
so many big plays. 

In terms of the rushing game — the 
roaring backs and powerful line — Tex- 
as is probably better than ever. The bury- 
ing of SMU 42 15 last week— as Steve 
Worster scored four times — was only the 
latest evidence. And there can be no ques- 
tion that the Wishbone T riple is the best 
ground-eater since the old Split T. Even 
Ohio State and Notre Dame arc using 
it some. Plus, it may well be that Texas 
and Eddie Phillips will not be put to 
the tests that Texas was with Street, the 
urgency of having to pull it out against 
Arkansas and Notre Dame. Phillips did 
throw the pass that overtook tough 
UCLA in the Jast 12 seconds. Thus, his 
moment of pressure may have come and 
gone— and it's all ice cream from here 
on. Until Arkansas, though, Texas can't 
claim No. 1 any more than Ohio State 
can until after Michigan. 

Why Notre Dame is better than the 8- 
2-1 team of a year ago can be stated in two 
words: JoeTheismann. JoeTheismann is 
better. He’s a coach-on-the-lield, a rifle 
arm. a threatening runner. He’s a more 
spectacular quarterback than either Ed- 
die Phillips or Rex Kern and. as a colle- 
gian, he might just be more effective than 
Jim Plunkett or Archie Manning. 

Thcismann, together with his brilliant 
receiver Tom Gatewood — merely the na- 
tion’s leader — give Notre Dame a con- 


stant weapon, the forward pass, that 
Ohio State and Texas frequently leave 
in the trunk. The result: a more bal- 
anced attack than the others have. Proof: 
Notre Dame leads the country in total 
offense, having fattened the statistics on 
poor Navy 56-7 over the weekend. 

Parseghian has, overall, a younger 
team than either Texas or the Buckeyes, 
but whether this is good or bad can't 
yet be determined. Offensively, it ap- 
pears to be Ara's best team. Defensively, 
one may never know, ft caught Mis- 
souri without Joe Moore, and it catch- 
es LSU in South Bend. It doesn't ever 
get a look at a menacing passer. USC 
will be the big test, and the Trojans 
have already lost three and tied one. 

As Ara says, it’s the “skilled posi- 
tions" — Theismann and Gatewood — 
that have made Notre Dame what it is 
this year. Both the offensive and de- 
fensive middles had to be replaced, the 
runners still aren’t the breakaway types 
and the coach still knows the Irish are 
thin. Skilled positions get points, how- 
ever. and that's why Notre Dame is back 
at the same old stand, contending strong- 
ly for No. 1. 

Looking at all three teams, a couple 
of things seem logical. Ohio State and 
Texas, always sound against the run, 
would find it easier defensing each oth- 
er than they would Notre Dame, which 
has the more varied attack. The Irish de- 
fense, however, might wear down against 
the constant crunching of Texas and the 
Bucks. One cannot forget that the Irish 
defense a year ago in the Cotton Bowl— 
which had Mike McCoy and Bob Olson, 
both gone — finally surrendered a 10- 
point lead to Texas, and Notre Dame 
lost. With a better Theismann and a bet- 
ter Gatewood, Notre Dame obviously 


might score more than 17 against Tex- 
as, or Ohio State. Enough to win? That, 
again, might depend on Eddie Phillips 
or Rex Kern, on their ability to hit the 
key pass under stress. Or it might de- 
pend on how much of the time the big 
ground machines, with the Steve Wor- 
sters and John Brockingtons, could keep 
the ball from Theismann and what the 
Irish laughingly call his “chicken arm.” 

Too often in the past, myths have dic- 
tated the final selection of No. 1. There 
is, of course, the myth that any time 
Notre Dame is undefeated it must be 
No. I, regardless of the strength of its 
schedule. It is historical fact that there 
has never been an Irish team, unbeaten 
and untied, that was not No. I. There is 
also the myth that any Big Ten team 
which goes unscathed must be No. 1, re- 
gardless of how weak the league might 
currently be — and the Big Ten at pres- 
ent is more like a Big Two with a Lit- 
tle Eight lagging along. Also, there is 
the myth that any Southwest Conference 
team which gets through that “crazy, 
razzle-dazzle" league without a loss or 
tie must be No. 1. That, too, is folly, 
for the Southwest is really a South Two, 
Texas and Arkansas, these days. 

Nevertheless, it looks more and more 
like the year when a couple of some- 
bodies have to lose out in the elections. 
If it doesn't happen on the field, of 
course. Everybody can't be No. 1, even 
if they all deserve it. 

In that regard. Ara Parseghian has 
the best idea of all. “That 11th game 
they've approved could be used to bet- 
ter advantage," says Ara. “Why don't 
we save it until the end of the season, 
and then if two teams think they can 
beat each other, let's play." 

Here, here, Ara. And now, now. end 
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PANIC WAS QUELLED 
IN BOSTON 

The Bruins finally lost a game, and there was a stern searching of souls. But 
all was serene once the Hubmen cooled the Rangers by MARK MULVOY 


I t was so tense a man could swallow 
a puck if he weren’t careful. The cham- 
pion Boston Bruins had just lost to the 
Detroit Red Wings — only their first de- 
feat in 17 games — and now the hated 
first-place New York Rangers were in 
town looking for revenge. Bobby Orr 
was not scoring like Bobby Orr. Teddy 
Green was not playing defense as he 
had before his brain injury and the Bru- 
ins were not stacking up bodies. From 
Dorchester to Revere Beach. Hubmen 
were talking trade, and one of the most 
persistent rumors had Derek Sanderson 
going to Toronto. 

"Sorry about that.” Sanderson said 
last week. "I can't be traded unless I 
agree to it. and I'm not going to To- 
ronto. Can't you just sec me in New 
York, though, me and Joe Namath?" 

Well, yes, Derek, but only visiting. It 
is hard to imagine any Bruin playing 
with any Ranger after their vicious Stan- 
ley Cup series last spring. As the two 
teams lined up against each other Sat- 
urday night for the first time this sea- 
son, the feuds seemed deep and abiding; 
for instance Sanderson's own matchup 
with Eddie Giacomin, the goaltender 
who finally joined the masked set. "I 
hope Sandy remembers what Giacomin 
did to him in the playoffs," Tom John- 
son, Boston coach, said before the 
game. "I never forget," Sanderson said. 

Then there is the way at least half a 
dozen Bruins feel about Dave Balon, 
the excellent left wing who scored 33 
goals last year playing on the line with 
Walt Tkaczuk and Bill Fairbairn. "He's 
the guy who gets you up to beat his 
team," said Boston’s Johnny McKenzie. 
"You dislike him and make believe all 
the Rangers look like him." 

But there arc some genuine rivalries, 
too. Orr and New York's Brad Park 
are easily the best defensemen in hock- 
ey. Last year New York was in first 


place on Feb. 19 when Park broke a 
bone in his ankle. When he returned to 
the lineup 17 games later, the Rangers 
were fifth. Unlike Orr, an offensive de- 
fenseman, defensive defenseman Park is 
seldom publicized, but he accepts his sec- 
ond-class status grudgingly. "In seven 
games." he said, "I've been on the ice 
for only one opposition goal — and that 
one on a power play. That's what is im- 
portant to me." 

Phil Esposito and Fred Stanfield 
against the Rangers' Tkaczuk and Jean 
Ratcllc is not a very bad pairing, cither. 
Esposito, Johnson claims, "has to be 
one of the greatest centers in the his- 
tory of the game." If Esposito had San- 
derson's mouth, he probably would be 
a household word or. at least, a name 
that gets dropped occasionally. 

"Talking isn't my bag," Esposito says. 
"Let's face it. On our club Orr has the 
magnetism, Sanderson has the bad-boy 
image and McKenzie the rough-tough 
style. Fm just Esposito, never been a 
crowd plcascr. Hey, I've watched my- 
self on videotape, and I wouldn’t cheer 
for me cither. But that's me." 

The very way the two teams approach 
the game is different. Ned Harkness, 
whose Detroit Red Wings lost to the 
Rangers a week ago Wednesday but 
then beat the Bruins on Thursday, said, 
"Our game with the Rangers was like 
being in Sunday school. No great con- 
tact, just sharp passing and a lot of skat- 
ing. Against Boston, huh. They try to 
run you out of the rink. The New York 
style is better over the full season. It's 
easier to make those short passes and 
play close checking than it is to hit peo- 
ple." The Bruins, who score more goals 
per period than the Rangers allow in a 
game, concentrate on scoring goals; the 
Rangers work at preventing them. 

Saturday both played their game. 
Working smoothly despite some solid 


Boston body checking, the Rangers out- 
maneuvered the Bruins for most of the 
first period, and only spectacular saves 
by Boston Goaltender Eddie Johnston 
prevented New York from taking a 
two -or three-goal lead. 

Then it happened. With seven seconds 
left in the period, Balon slashed Bos- 
ton's Ken Hodge. A ruckus ensued, and 
apparently that was all the arousing the 
Bruins needed. They roared out for the 
second period and scored three goals, 
taking 24 shots at Giacomin. Orr, who 
had been favoring a Charley horse and 
a sore wrist, set up Johnny Bucyk for 
the first goal after a typical Orr rush 
through the Rangers' defense. He then 
combined with Esposito to set up Mc- 
Kenzie for an easy power-play goal, and 
late in the period Green scored from a 
jam-up in front. 

Orr scored early in the third period 
for a 4 0 lead, then McKenzie broke in 
alone on Giacomin, leaving Balon be- 
hind, for a 5-0 lead. Finally, with the Bru- 
ins shorthanded. Orr passed to Sander- 
son who, in turn, slipped a goalmouth 
pass to Eddie Westfall for the final goal 
in a 6-0 rout — the Rangers' worst de- 
feat in more than two years. Orr had 
four points for the night, and Esposito 
had three. 

It was easily the best effort of the sea- 
son by the Bruins, and the most sat- 
isfied Bruin was Green. He wears what 
looks like a Tibetan monk's cap on his 
head, a stark reminder that he plays 
with a plastic shell inserted into his head 
to cover the hole where his skull was shat- 
tered. He started shakily at training 
camp, but when the season began, he was 
in the lineup. Although he docs not ini- 
tiate much hard body contact anymore, 
G reen docs not back away from it, either. 
H is goal against the Rangers was his sec- 
ond of the year. He scored his first one 
six days earlier against the Philadelphia 
Flyers, and the Boston Garden audience 
gave him a five-minute standing ovation. 
He received a minute-long ovation for 
Saturday's score and then skated off the 
ice. Halfway to the bench he took off his 
helmet and tipped it to the crowd. Ted- 
dy Green was back — and there was no 
more panic in Boston. end 

Bludgeoning Bruins McKenzie (above) and 
Westfall beat Rangers Nei/son and Giacomin. 
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SOME GREAT DANE FROM TULANE 

John Dane III, that is, a fiery competitor who successfully defended the Douglas Cup collegiate match-racing 
championship in California by giving up just as many defeats as he had last year — none by HUGH D. WHALL 


I n match racing the winner usually 
turns out to be the man or beast that 
socks it to his opponent first and most 
forcefully. Nashua once did it to Swaps. 
Bill Ficker on Intrepid did it to Cretel's 
Jim Hardy in the America's Cup. Last 
week off the California coast Louisianian 
John Dane III socked it to seven other 
collegiate skippers and thereby claimed 
the right to be called just about the best 
young match-racing sailor in the Unit- 
ed States. 

What Tulanc University's Dane did 
on one brief weekend was go undefeated 
against the saltiest sailors of Southern 
Cal, Cal State at Long Beach, Wash- 
ington, Ohio State, Brown, Stevens In- 
stitute and the University of Hawaii. One 
might argue that any kid can be lucky 
on a given weekend, but not in Dane's 
case. He had gone seven for seven the 
year before to win the same competi- 
tion — for a trophy called the Douglas 
Cup — for the first time. The races were 
sailed off Long Beach in eight identical 
Columbia 26 yachts and, coming after 
the starchy America's Cup proceedings 
at Newport, it is refreshing to say that 
they were held with a minimum of dig- 
nity and decorum. There was tight, tough 
sailing, yes. Fiery tactics, yes. Stiff up- 
per lip, no. 

This informality began with the things 
the college sailors — a skipper and three 
crewmen to each yacht — put on their 
transoms, which is to say (he back of 
the boats. Long Beach sketched in a 
pumpkin for Halloween. Southern Cal 
dubbed its craft Unsafe, perhaps on 
the theory that it was, at any speed. 
John Dane III meticulously taped the 
mysterious appelation H. Monroe's to 
his transom. 

The racing course was different, too. 
Rather than 24.3 America’s Cup miles 
over six legs, Long Beach offered 2.5 
miles on five legs: windward, leeward, 
windward, leeward, finish. The boats 

At Long Beach, Southern Cat's "Unsafe" drifts. 
Winner Dane makes a backstay adjustment 
and ( trite but true) sails off into the sunset. 
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were provided fresh off the molds by 
the Columbia Yacht Corp. These were 
then drawn for by lot. The sponsor- 
ing Long Beach Yacht Club intended 
the racing to be a test of men, not ma- 
chines, and so tried to ensure that 
hulls and sails would be as nearly 
alike as human beings could make 
them. No custom fittings were permitted, 
nor were bottoms scrubbed after the 
racing began. However, crews were al- 
lowed to make minor adjustments to 
the rigging. And in contrast with the se- 
date. if deadly, prerace waltzes per- 
formed during most America's Cup 
matches, here one heard quite a Jot of 
yelling, not to mention a few jolly ram- 
mings and other close scrapes. 

Through it all, Dane was cocky and 
loose. And why not? He had been 
around. As runner-up in the 1970 World 
Soling class championships he had de- 
feated a truly great Dane— perhaps the 
best sailor in the world today — Paul 
Elvstrom. And for two years the Tu- 
lane Dane had been a collegiate All- 
America. He had taken the North 
American junior sailing championship 
at Annapolis in 1967. In 1969 he was 
the North American Soling champion. 
He had raced aboard the converted 12- 
meter sloop American Eagle with Ted 
Turner, a man he resembles in voice 
and sailing passion. Last summer in 
his spare time Dane jammed his lanky 
frame into a Windmill dinghy and 
won the world championship in that 
class. As much as anything, he did it 
for a friend who wanted to sell his Wind- 
mill, reasoning that a world-champion 
boat would have some value. 

Last week Dane had one small re- 
gret. He was without the services of a for- 
mer crewman, Bobby Nugon, whom he 
fondly calls the Animal. On sailing boats, 
animals are people who crank winches. 
Bobby was a special one, because last 
year he trimmed Dane's jib sheets nice 
and taut in one race, even though both 
winch handles had been lost overboard. 
In place of the graduated Nugon, or 
Igor the Bear, as he has also been called, 
was By Baldridge. In Baldridge's paws 


a winch whirs just about as effectively 
as for Nugon, and he has the animal 
act down pat offshore. At Long Beach 
a typical breakfast consisted of pancakes 
and barbecue sauce, with a souptjon of 
Tabasco. That came after a mug of beer. 

The Douglas Cup opened on Friday 
in an equally indigestible fog, which 
caused half of the 16 scheduled matches 
to be postponed. The fog did not, how- 
ever, stop one between Dane and Ste- 
vens Institute's Jonathan Ford. In the 
prcslart maneuvering, Ford slipped, fell, 
let go of his tiller and rammed Dane. 
Exit Mr. Ford from serious contention. 

The round-robin series of races re- 
sumed next day. First off, Dane met 
Long Beach, skippered by Ed Kimball. 
Long Beach has a lady coach, Mary 
Lynn Hyde, who comes from New Or- 
leans and grew up on John Dane's home 
water. Lake Pontchartrain. Needless to 
say. Miss Hyde wanted to win. 

Dane started with his customary ag- 
gressiveness, crossing ahead of the Long 
Beach sloop by 12 seconds. Up the first 
leg the boats beat, with Miss Hyde's 
boys nibbling away at Dane's lead. As 
John sailed into a flat spot Kimball 
rounded the weather mark 35 seconds 
ahead. On the following run Long Beach 
held a slender lead. “Choke, John, 
choke!'' called Mary Lynn amiably from 
a spectator boat in a voice that might 
have been heard in Louisiana. 

Sadly for Miss Hyde, it was not John 
who choked but her own Long Beach 
sailors. They blew the lead as the final 
beat began, by getting the jib sheets 
every way but right. Dane pounced; 
Dane won. 

In his next to last victory Dane out- 
raced Southern Cal's Andy Macdonald, 
who had spent most of last summer run- 
ning the foredcck on Charlie Morgan’s 
12-meter Heritage. Dane's margin was 
only 14 seconds, and there was a pro- 
test. The protest was denied. 

No one thought to protest the name 
Dane had given his boat, H. Monroe's. 
What cannot be denied, though, is 
that it was the name of a famous old 
New Orleans brothel. end 
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THE ROSENBLOOM- ROBBIE BOWL 


Baltimore trounced Miami 35-0 last Sunday but the main bout took place off the field where the two owners, the 
Colts' Carroll Rosenb/oom and the Dolphins' Joe Robbie, continued to wage their unholy war by JACK OLSEN 


Eoi a time it seemed like a press agent's 
■ opium dream. All week long the up- 
coming Baltimore Colts-Miami Dol- 
phins game was the cynosure of spec- 
ulation. conjecture, theory and fantasy— 
and bold, bright headlines. The casual 
visitor to the grimy workingman's town 
called Baltimore might have been ex- 
cused for wondering whether Miami was 
going to play its star, Joe Robbie. 54 
years old. 5’ 10". 185 pounds, out of 
the University of South Dakota, and if 
so, whether Baltimore would counter 
with swivel-hipped Carroll Rosenbloom, 
61, 5' 1 1 '/i*. 170. out of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Students of internation- 
al relations and comparative theology 
fairly salivated at the prospect. Dolphin 
boss Robbie, a Horatio Alger type, of 
Arabic ancestry, versus Colt owner Ro- 
senbloom, a onetime industrialist (man- 
ufacturer of Army fatigues in World War 
II), of Jewish ancestry. Could Robbie 
throw from the pocket? Could Rosen- 
bloom scramble? Both could: both did. 
By week's end, the two front officers 
were still playing their own personal 
game with joyful abandon, while thou- 
sands cheered and a few yawned. Al- 
most as an afterthought, like a Peewec 
hockey game after the big-leaguers have 
gone to the dressing room, Rosen- 
bloom's Colts met Robbie's Dolphins 
on the old-fashioned green grass of Bal- 
timore's Memorial Stadium, the Colts 
winning 35-0. 

The war between the two owners broke 
out last winter. With Rosenbloom 10,000 
miles away in the Orient, the slick Rob- 
bie tempted Baltimore Coach Don Shula 
with offers of wi.-.c, frankincense, peeled 
grapes and about i750,000. and before 
Rosenbloom could dial Commissioner 
Pete Rozc!le - 3 private telephone number 
the deal was consummated. 

‘‘Tampering!” Rosenbloom cried, 
and Rozelle responded by awarding Bal- 
timore the Dolphins' No. I draft choice 
for 1971. Rosenbloom, a package of vin- 
dictiveness. generosity, sensitivity, blunt- 
ness and sagacity, remained vaguely dis- 



Rosenbloom refuses to talk to Robbie, but has a lot to say about him. none of it laudatory. 
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contented. When Robbie telephoned him 
and opened up with, “Carroll? This is 
Joe Robbie,” Rosenbloom snapped, "I 
don’t want to talk to you about any- 
thing,” and hung up. 

At the NFL owners' meeting in Hon- 
olulu last spring Rosenbloom saw Shula 
hustling toward him with a smile and a 
ready hand. When Shula was a few feet 
away, Rosenbloom did an about-face 
and presented the back of his S300 suit. 

Not long afterward the two were ac- 
cidentally juxtaposed in the men's room 
of a New York hotel. "Hi, Carroll,” 
said Shula with a broad smile. Rosen- 
bloom turned coolly to a third party, is- 
sued a remark about Shula that must 
be rated GP (parental guidance advised ) 
and stalked out. 

"It's like this," Rosenbloom explained 
during the height of last week's son el 
lumiere in Baltimore. "I have not talked 
to Robbie or Shula since this happened. 

I will not talk to Robbie or Shula ever 
again. One stole something from me. 

The other allowed himself to be sto- 
len." Fueled by a succession of such vol- 
atilities, the Robbie-Rosenbloom feud Robbie started the feud when he lured the Coils' head coach, Don Shula, to Miami Iasi winter. 
waxed all week. Baltimore newspapers 

chose sides, with The News American erly, Iowa bragging that he was a week- talking to me," said Baltimore Assistant 

coming close to comparing Robbie and end kick return specialist for Shula's new Coach John Idzik, "and all of a sudden 

Shula to Sts. Peter and Paul, and the Sun- team. When a straight-faced story about he jumps and he says, * Here comes Rob- 

papers frantically trying to remind their the coach popped up in the Des Moines bie, I can't be seen talking to you,’ and 

readers that a crucial football game was papers, the annoyed Dolphin ownership he's gone." 

going to take place, how rosenbloom took the hoax with utmost seriousness. Toward week's end came the unkind- 
fleeced colt fans, a News American and Rosenbloom sallied into the open- est cut from Robbie's stiletto. Prodded 
subhead blared, and a column by Bert ing that fate had provided him. "I can by Rosenbloom 's enemies in Baltimore 
Bell Jr., himself a former Colt official, understand Joe Robbie's position be- and encouraged by Dolphin operatives, 
accused Rosenbloom of "a long series cause he hasn't any sense of humor." Ro- a Colt fan club blandly announced that 
of front-office faux pas." Bell wrote that senbloom announced. "Robbie was it wanted to make an award to Shula be- 
the Baltimore executives had pointed probably afraid the high school coach fore the opening kickoff Sunday. "How 
"the finger of suspicion at everyone but was getting into Dolphin games without stupid can people get?" asked a Colt of- 
the guilty ones — themselves" and paying." He followed this reference to ficial. "Can you imagine the scene on 
charged Rosenbloom with running "a Robbie's well-known nickel-watching the field? If Shula goes out to accept 
smear campaign." with paeans to the young Iowa impos- the award and gets a five-minute stand- 

"The facts speak for themselves," Ro- tor, lauding him for bringing color to ing ovation, we’re embarrassed, and if 
senbloom said. "I don't have to run a pro football and for proving once again he goes out there and gets booed for 
smear campaign. If Miami didn't tarn- that we are all dreamers, of which fact five minutes, he's embarrassed. So who 

per with Shula, why'd we wind up with no one who lived in Baltimore last week can possibly benefit? We told the fan 

their No. I draft choice? They got off needed reminding. club to stuff it.” Colt Assistant Trainer 

easy. I would like to discuss it further. When Rosenbloom learned that a Dick Spassoff, a Bulgarian by trade, sug- 
but Commissioner Rozelle called me and Florida sportswriter had been denied gested, "Eef they want geev geeft to 

told me, “Carroll, I wish you'd bring permission to travel on the Dolphins' Shula, let 'em geev eet een locker room." 

this to an end.’ ” plane after twitting Robbie publicly, he As it happened, on Saturday a hand- 

But while he was halfheartedly heed- offered to fly the reporter to the Miami- some color portrait of the prodigal coach 
ing Rozelle's request, Rosenbloom’s ac- Baltimore game at the Colts' expense, was quietly conveyed to Shula in an erup- 
tions were speaking bombastically. There Robbie had already slipped the word to ty ballroom of his downtown Baltimore 
was, for example, the case of "the Phan- various members of his entourage that hotel. Sixteen Colt fans were in alten- 
tom Dolphin," which involved a highly any representatives of the hated Balti- dance, crying, "Welcome home," and, 
imaginative young high school football more Colts’ organization were not per- "Good luck to you, but not on Sun- 
coach who had been running around Ev- sona grata. "A Miami sportscaster was day.” And the new Miami coach and 

continued 
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vice-president thanked them graciously 
and told them he would never have ac- 
cepted the Dolphins' money if he had 
known the move would cause so much 
trouble. (Laughter.) 

Sbula. a former NFL defensive back 
who looks more like a battered house 
dick than a pearl of priceless worth, is 
not in the least reluctant to pop off at 
friend or foe. but he has chosen not to 
join in the tag-team match between the 
front offices. Indeed. Shula has implored 
Robbie not to answer Roscnbloom. 
When Shula left Baltimore, having 
shucked a self-perpetuating five-year 
contract in favor of "a tremendous op- 
portunity for me to continue to coach 
and become active in ownership." he 
bowed orientally to all points of the com- 
pass. thanking the Baltimore fans for 
"the great moments and the disappoint- 
ing ones that life presented to us here" 
and thanking Rosenbloom for releasing 
him from his commitment and "giving 
us the opportunity. . . ." Then he called 
his new colleagues together in Miami 
and sketched the same kind of tough 
blueprint that had brought both cham- 
pionships and internal strife to the Colts. 

The previous Miami coach, George 
Wilson, had been more like a pal to his 
players, "their favorite drinking buddy." 
as one Miami official pul it. "Nobody 
mistakes Shula for a drinking buddy. 
He's a tight disciplinarian — he's a su- 
per-achiever. He's going to super-achicve 
some of us right into the coronary ward." 
To begin his building program. Shula 
sat down w ith the game films and rated 
every Miami player on every play of 
the dismal 1969 season. When he had 
finished, he informed some of the Dol- 


phin veterans that their services would 
no longer be required. He reminded Joe 
Robbie of the bread-upon-the-waters 
parable, and Robbie started spending 
money and improving the team. More 
coaches were brought in. The Dolphins 
joined a scouting syndicate and stars like 
Center Bob DeMarco and Tight Lnd 
Marv Fleming were signed to augment 
the great pass catcher. Paul Warfield, 
already obtained by Robbie in the off 
season (at Shula's insistence, according 
to certain cynics). 

"The Dolphins bought themselves 
into contention in the Eastern Division," 
Oakland's Al Davis lamented, not with- 
out justification, although more than 
hard cash was involved in the transmog- 
rification of the Dolphins. Don Shula, 
like him or dislike him. gives his em- 
ployers full measure, and he expects the 
same of his fellow workers. When new- 
Coaches Bill Arnsparger and Howard 
Schnellenberger arrived in Miami to be- 
gin house-hunting, Shula elotheslined 
them and within 30 minutes had them 
staring at game films. "They're the only 
guys I ever knew." said the Miami of- 
ficial. "that had to look for houses from 
midnight to 3 a.m." The numerous res- 
taurants near the Miami front offices 
are all but unknown to the coaching 
staff. "It's always the same." one of 
them complained half-jokingly. “Don’ll 
say. 'Let's send out for sandwiches and 
keep on working.' So we'll send out for 
sandwiches and keep on working." 

When the players' strike ended. Shu- 
fa rubbed his hands gleefully and began 
three- and four-a-day workouts. The ac- 
tivities began at 7:30 a.m. with "the 12- 
niinulc run." All hands had to run as 



far as they could in 12 minutes, while 
Shula stood by with his complex rating 
charts. More heads fell. Then he initi- 
aled "Gassers" — w ind sprints back and 
forth across the field after practice. "Ev- 
erybody runs." Shula barked. Garo 
Ycpremian. a placekicker, was amusing 
himself by watching his teammates huff- 
ing and pulling when Shula snapped at 
him. “Why aren't you running?" and 
instructed the Cypriot to get a certain 
part of his anatomy in motion. "You'll 
notice you don't see Dorothy Shula out 
here at the workouts," said a Miami 
sportswriter. "That's because she knows 
he'd make her run the Gassers." Shula. 
in fact, sometimes runs them himself. 

The new coach's dedication to win- 
ning had helped bring the Miami Dol- 
phins to a 4-2 record by last week, sec- 
ond to Baltimore in the beefed-up AFL 
East, but such fiendish devotion is no 
guarantee of popularity, nor is it a team 
pleaser to chew players out in front of 
other players, a Shula habit. "Every- 
thing's cool right now and I think it'll 
stay cool." says Paul Warfield, who has 
been nearly as important as Shula in re- 
treading the Miami club. "It might be 
different if we started to lose." 

Warfield's diagnosis rings familiarly 
back in the Baltimore dressing room, 
where there is a unanimity of opinion 
that Shula was a sunshine soldier who 
crumbled and panicked after the 1969 
Super Bowl loss to New York. "Win- 
ning has a way of curing its own ills." 
said the old philosopher and necromanc- 
er. Jimmy Orr. "What's bad doesn't 
seem quite so bad when you're winning." 

"Last year when we started losing," 
said Defensive End Bubba Smith, "Shu- 
la went crazy. He had this thing about 
Vince Lombardi. He wanted to be bet- 
ter than Lombardi. So he did a lot of 
screaming." 

"It started in the Super Bowl." said 
Tight End John Mackey. "We pan- 
icked and so did Shula. We couldn't do 
anything right. It carried over into the 
next season. He became more and more 
of a dictator. He started sending in most 
of the plays to John Unitas. To John Uni- 
las!" 

Said Unitas: "Don made a Jot of ene- 
mies among the players. He was a good 
coach, always a good coach. But the way 
he handled some players left a lot of bad 
taste around here. 1 never let him bother 
me. I told him if he didn't like my job. put 
the other fellow in. But I guess a player 
ronliniifd 





about a man... 
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anb his scotch. 


Pipers will say much about you. 
Pipers Scots’ whisky. It’s born in the 
Highlands of craggy, canny Scots, fiercely 
independent men who give their lives 
to Pipers and give Pipers its life. They 
put their hearts and minds and skills into 
every precious drop. 

Pipers Scots’ whisky, proud bearer 
of the Seagram name. Purchase it and 
learn the taste of pride. 
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Introducing the 
other Swedish pastime. 



Good Kentucky bourbon is about 
as American as you can get. Yet it 
took the Swedes to discover that 
bourbon can actually soften the 
taste of pipe tobacco. Soften, yes, 
but not mask. Add flavor but not 
disguise it. 

They put bourbon into Borkum 
Riff. The result: a unique, definitely 
rich smoke that won't bite. 

You'll like it. Borkum Riff 
the bourbon smoke. From Sweden 
where blondes were invented. 
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who's uptight all the time, probably he 
couldn't get his job done." 

"Maybe everybody hated Shula and 
maybe that’s what he wanted." said Line- 
backer Mike Curtis. "Maybe he felt it 
would translate into making a close team, 
pulling us together because we hated him. 
It was a bad situation.” 

Defensive End Roy Hilton was asked, 
“What can you tell us about Shula?” 

“Who’s Shula?” Hilton said. "I didn't 
play for him. I was just on the team. I 
never came into direct contact w ith Shu- 
la, but he'd find a way to chew you out 
one way or the other. No matter what 
you did, it wasn’t enough." 

If football’s strange science of oppo- 
sites dictates that the easy-riding Miami 
team needed an ambitious martinet like 
Don Shula. it also dictates that the sore- 
oppressed Baltimore players needed a 
Spockian coach like Don McCafferty, 
who stepped into Shula 's shoes after 1 1 
years in the shadows. The towering, soft- 
spoken McCafferty docs not knock 
Shula. and vice versa: the two are mu- 
tual admirers. But they are as different 
as Joe Robbie's stiletto and Carroll Ro- 
senbloom's air-to-air rockets. 

"I never did like to scream," Mc- 
Cafferty said. “I never liked to be yelled 
at when I was a player. If you treat play- 
ers like men, they’ll perform like men. 
If they don't, then get rid of them. Some- 
times you'll lose anyway, but there's no 
sense dwelling on it. As I said after we 
lost to Kansas City, 'There’s no use look- 
ing up a dead horse's butt.' People are 
human beings, not machines. Far as 
working long hours is concerned. I have 
a sign somewhere that says, 'It’s not 
how many hours you put in, but what 
you put in your hours.’ ” 

When Baltimore lost to Kansas City 
44-24 early this season McCafferty said, 
"We stunk out the joint: it was a real 
team effort," and closed the book on 
the subject. He intended to ignore the 
game film entirely, but compromised 
with other members of the coaching staff 
by running it without comment. 

“How can you not love a guy like 
that?" said Bubba Smith, who said last 
year that he was tired of being “yelled 
at just for the sake of being yelled at." 
Said Smith, “I'm down to 264 from 280. 
It's the lightest I've weighed in years 
and as a result I’m moving better. That’s 
because a guy like Don McCafferty 
makes you want to play for him. Why, 
the first thing he did when he was named 


coach, he called the ballplayers in one 
by one and talked to them. Me he asked, 
'Bubba, why is it in training camp all 
the black ballplayers sit at one table 
and the whites at another?’ He’s been 
worried about things like that, working 
on them, and as a result we’re getting 
our thing together, blacks and whites, 
all of us. Why, Billy Ray Smith, he's 
my roommate and he’s from Arkansas 
and Billy Ray’s about as Southern white 
as you can get. You know what I mean? 
But, man, when 1 say something to Bil- 
ly Ray now he says. ‘Right on, baby.’ 
he says, 'Right on, brother.' I don’t say 
Billy Ray's seen the whole truth yet, 
but he's trying, he's trying." 

Football teams respond to a number 
of stimuli, and strychnine to one is am- 
brosia to another. By the time the in- 
sulted and overworked Dolphins had 
made regular-season contact with the re- 
laxed and freewheeling Colts on Sunday, 
the game had become a battle for first 
place in the AFC East, and while the 
front offices were trying to sink har- 
poons into each other the players were 
trying hard to concentrate on the im- 
portant task at hand. "It'll be like play- 
ing against ourselves," said Mike Cur- 
tis just before the game. "With Shula, 
Miami's our mirror image." "They use 
the same plays." said Billy Ray Smith. 
"Two-thirds of the time they run on 
first down. Second and short, they're 
going to run. They throw- only w-hen 
it’s obvious." 

"I know one thing,” team leader John 
Mackey warned. "They'll come in here 
ready to knock us off for one simple rea- 
son: because he's coaching them. He'll 
have them higher than the clouds. Hell, 

I didn't always get along with Shula ei- 
ther, but I also know that when I line 
up to play Sunday I can’t worry about 
him. If we go in there uptight and think- 
ing we're going to whip on Shula’s ass, 
we're going to miss the whole point. 
This isn't the front office playing the 
front office, man." 

But for all the skills displayed in the 
first half, it might as well have been Rob- 
bie vs. Roscnbloom. While a plane cir- 
cled overhead pulling a don shula 
hello again banner, the Colts and the 
Dolphins seemed to be playing in one 
of those poker games w here the pot goes 
to the worst hand. Perhaps it was ten- 
sion, but both teams performed as 
though Pat Palenka was playing every 
position. Bubba Smith was so eager to 


get to Quarterback Bob Gricse, he was 
blowing in like an Olympic sprint cham- 
pion and, given a boost in the wrong di- 
rection by double-team blocking, run- 
ning right past Gricse. who stepped up 
into the pocket, waited for the wind to 
subside and fired his passes straight into 
the butterfingers of Marv Fleming and 
Paul Warfield, who dropped them. A 
high pass from center snuffed out one 
Baltimore field-goal attempt, and the 
Colts flubbed another by taking too long 
to line up. A Miami player hit Balti- 
more's Ron Gardin after he called for a 
fair catch, and somehow Don Shula nev- 
er changed expression as the official 
marked off 15 yards. 

Ineptness followed ineptness. Gricse 
tried an end-around to Warfield and. 
harried by a blitz, bumped into one of 
his own men before making the hand- 
off. Baltimore Back Norm Bulaich 
dropped a short pass, and two plays 
later was running in the clear when the 
ball squirted out of his hands for no vis- 
ible reason, nullifying a splendid John 
Unitas call and an 18-yard gain. The 
only offensive punch was provided by 
Gardin. who took a punt on the dead 
run and scooted 80 yards for a touch- 
down. Later the flustered Griese threw 
his second interception and Unitas 
cashed in on one of his patented two- 
minute drills for a 14-0 halftime lead. 

With 1 7 seconds gone in the third quar- 
ter, the ball game ended. Baltimore's 
Jim Duncan took a Garo Yeprcmian 
kickoff 99 yards, making the score 21-0 
and forcing Miami out of its bread-and- 
butter running game and into a world 
it had never known — throwing passes 
into the Colts' zone, which features a 
three-man pass rush (if you count Bub- 
ba Smith as a single man), four line- 
backers and four deep backs. The re- 
sult was predictable. Baltimore, tranquil- 
ized by its three-touchdown advantage, 
settled down to crisp efficiency, and the 
desperate Dolphins floundered to the 35 - 
0 loss. "Well, we knew it would be a 
bodybuilder,’’ said Miami Assistant 
Coach Monte Clark. Said McCafferty, 
"We're getting better every game.” 

In three weeks the two teams meet 
again in the Orange Bowl, where Mi- 
ami won its exhibition encounter with 
Baltimore 20-13. It has been suggested 
that Robbie and Rosenbloom engage 
in a punt-pass-kick competition between 
the halves. The point spread has not 
yet been established. end 
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There used to betwokindsof imports. Beau] 
tiful, sportyand expensive; or plain, dull and inex-| 
pensive. Now there's something better than either:! 
it's beautiful and inexpensive. Its Europe's biggest] 
success car in years, now imported for Lincoln! 
Mercury in limited quantities. Compare it to other] 
imports or new small cars: 

Capri offers an extravagant collection of! 


Capri Sport Coupe 



exciting features as standard equipment. Features 
that are usually optional. Radial tires. Styled steel 
wheels. Soft vinyl front buckets. Luxurious carpet- 
ing. A European-type instrument panel with wood 
grain effect. Flow-thru ventilation. 

Sound unfamiliar for a low-priced car? It is. 
And there's still more that's standard. Lots of room 
for four big adults. Easy maintenance (with lots of 


do-it-yourself tips in the owners manual). Fbwer 
disc brakes up front. Four-speed synchromesh 
transmission. The kind of gas mileage you'd ex- 
pect from a small imported car. 

Theresonlyoneword for it. Sexy. And that's 
unheard of at less than $2400. Until now. 

Imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 


LINCOLN MERCURY 


European under *2400. 
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A Course 
with Rare Bite 


Hilton Head, S.C. is a piece of tidewater real estate snugged up 
against the Atlantic coast near Savannah, where Yankee cannon 
harassed Confederate ships throughout the Civil War. Today it is 
the hottest recreational property east of Las Vegas, and at the 
core of its popularity is a golf course called Harbour Town, in 
Sea Pines Plantation, where this month's Heritage Golf Classic 
will be played. Here alligators and pelicans enliven a layout al- 
ready rich with such novel touches as railroad ties buttressing 
the 4th green (right). More of Harbour Town's surprises are re- 
vealed in the pictures that follow and in the story on page 35. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 
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I he distinctive basket trap at 17 is designed to catch, but not reward, errant 
tee shots headed for Calibogue Sound. At the top is the fairway at the 18th. 




Harbour Town continued 


What a Little 
'Instant 
Character' 
Can Do 


In the lagoons there are alligators on the alert for marsh- 
mallows. No one knows why they like them, or why any- 
one ever thought they might. Live oaks and elms are 
so thick in places that even in brilliant sunlight one 
finds corridors of astonishing darkness. Out on the 
edge, a white beach curves for 16 miles, smooth 
enough to race bikes on, and the Atlantic is warm 
and clean. This is Hilton Head Island in South Caro- 
lina, where the action isn't, in terms of bright lights 
and late hours, but where it surely is for the golfer. 

Hilton Head is not new to vacationers, or even golf- 
ers. Since Charles Fraser began to develop his Sea 
Pines Plantation Company there 14 years ago, it has 
earned a reputation as one of the Deep South's pret- 
tiest, quietest and best retreats. What is new is that 
with all its other pleasures, Hilton Head has now pro- 
duced a golf course — one of six on the island — which 
is one of the most unusual to be built in America in 
years. Soon the Harbour Town Golf Links of Sea Pines 
may well become known as one of the 10 best cours- 
es, old or young, in the entire country. 

This is saying a lot, to be sure, about a course that 
opened only a year ago — just in time for Arnold Palm- 
er to win the Heritage Classic. But it is not really stretch- 
ing too much to put Harbour Town in that illustrious 
category with, say, Merion, Pine Valley or the Augusta 
National, which have won their fame over a period of 
years. The reason is that Harbour Town was designed 
and built with a kind of "instant character." 

Harbour Town is the product of architect Pete Dye 
and a touring pro named jack Nicklaus. Dye was a high- 
ly successful insurance man until, in his early 30s, he 


Like the 18th at Pebble Beach, Harbour Town's 
closing hole offers ample opportunity for disaster. 



went into the golf-course-design business. In the last 
12 years he has built more than 30 courses, most of 
them bearing his distinctive stamp. What Dye and Nick- 
laus have rendered at Hilton Head is a sort of Pine Val- 
ley in a swamp, a St. Andrews with Spanish moss, a 
Pebble Beach with chitlins. The golfer here must be 
constantly wary of areas of waste and marsh, on the 
order of Pine Valley. The Scottish flavor comes from 
the use of railroad ties and planks to support greens 
and bunkers. And finally Harbour Town finishes as 
Pebble Beach does, with shots that must carry the 
water. 

By modern standards, the course isn't long (only 
6,655 yards from the blues, to a par of 71), but Palm- 
er had to play some of his best golf to win with 283 
a year ago. Also, unlike most modern layouts. Har- 
bour Town's greens are tiny and its fairways pinched. 
Thus, the premium is on judgment and accuracy. "It's 
different," says Dye, "but then, so was Garbo." 

Many holes are memorable. A couple of par-3s 
seem to have been parachuted into a swamp. The 
13th is an island in the sand, framed by trees, sup- 
ported by cypress planks. The 16th has the world's long- 
est fairway bunker. The 17th, a par-3 of heroic qual- 
ity, goes out to sea and features a "basket trap." And 
the 18th heads toward a lighthouse, demands two car- 
ries dangerously near the water, and takes the player, 
prophetically, past an old graveyard. 

Moody, scenic, mossy, watery, creaturish, inventive, 
demanding — all of this is Harbour Town Golf Links, a 
course to strike the old golfer with new fantasies. 
What better can happen to the game? -Dan Jenkins 
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THE MAD, MAD 
PUNTER 
OF LOUISVILLE 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

He is beaded, barefoot Scott Marcus of New 
York, and he has this insane idea that he can 
play varsity football and all other sports as well 


T o appreciate how Coach Lee Corso 
of Louisville became the proud own- 
er of a long-haired, beaded, barefoot 
punter and how that punter, hair and 
all, went on to become a tennis star 
and a cheerleader and a lot of other 
things, such as a shotputter and a fra- 
ternity man living at the Lambda Chi 
house, one must first try to appreciate 
Lee Corso. And to do that, one must 
put aside some of the conceptions he 
may be harboring about college coaches. 
How austere they are. How hidebound. 
How gray and rabbet-browed from wor- 
rying over whether to punt on third down 
or run off-tackle. 

Imagine, instead, Lee Corso: young 
and curly-haired, standing on the side- 
lines waving a towel at rival Coach Spook 
Murphy as Memphis State runs up the 
score on Louisville's 1969 team, Corso's 
first as a head coach. The score is 42-12 


. . . 49-12 . . . 56-12, etc. and Murphy 
still has his foot hard on the throttle, run- 
ning back and forth over the body. 

Corso is actually on the field, waving 
the towel and yelling, "Hey, Coach Mur- 
phy! We surrender! Hey!" And Spook 
Murphy is intently paying him no mind. 
(Spook is not out for blood, you un- 
derstand. He just wants to go to a bowl 
game.) Finally, an official comes over 
and says to Corso, "Coach, I'm going 
to have to penalize you 15 yards if you 
don't get off the field." 

"Sir, the score is 63 to 19," says Cor- 
so. "How is 15 yards going to hurt us?” 

Memphis State, racing the clock, fran- 
tically ordering time-outs, scores again 
to make it 69-19 and Corso, with a flour- 
ish, throws the towel onto the field. In 
the long history of college football no 
coach has been known to do that. "I sur- 
render!" yells Corso. 


But he is not crying. He is not even 
angry. He's — laughing. ("What do 1 care 
if they want to make fools of them- 
selves running up the score on my sub- 
stitutes. What's the difference? You lose 
69-19 or 20-19, you still lose.”) 

Four days later, after stopping off 
home to change clothes, the Louisville 
team is on its way to Tulsa for the 
Thanksgiving Day season finale. On the 
team bus, ululating over its restraining 
leash and ponderously ruffling its feath- 
ers. is a large white turkey with a bright 
red L painted on its side. The turkey is 
another Corso opuscule, such as Italian 
Night at the training table, when the 
players get spaghetti and meatballs and 
garlic bread and all the spumoni they 
can eat. On a checkered tablecloth. By 
the light of wine-bottle candles. 

Corso's inspiration has rebounded 
from the fiasco in Memphis. 
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coach lee corso. says Marcus, is wild but 
can communicate. Here he communicates ire. 


"I'd been thinking before the season, 
‘What can I promote to tie in with 
Thanksgiving?' You got to have a gim- 
mick in this got-to-havc-a-gimmick 
world. In a flash it came to me. Thanks- 
giving! Turkey!" The turkey is made a 
regular at squad meetings and in coach- 
ing staff meetings. Corso suggests to 
Tulsa that it trot out a turkey of its 
own, painted blue and gold with a T 
on the side, for a confrontation at mid- 
field at the coin toss, but Tulsa turns a 
conservative ear. 

Corso, unfazed, announces that the 
winner of the toss will get the option: re- 
ceive the football or the turkey. The tur- 
key, putting up a terrible squawk, re- 
sists going out for the toss, but it is 
kept there on the sideline wailing the dis- 
position of its fate. Tulsa wins the toss — - 
and, conservative to the end, elects to 
take the football. 

It turns out to be a poor choice. Tul- 
sa not only loses the turkey, it also loses 
the game 35-29. It is a big victory for 
Louisville, insuring its first winning sea- 
son in three years. The team carries 
Corso and the tuikey off the field on its 
shoulders. 

Lee Corso, as one who did some en- 
thusiastic quarterbacking at 150 pounds 
for Florida State a decade or so ago, be- 
lieves that "nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.” He ad- 
mits to having borrowed that from a non- 
coach named Ralph W. Emerson. His 
inspiration otherwise is mostly original 
and he allows it to breeze around, gen- 
erating spirit and gathering up publicity 
like dust particles. 

Corso ordered paste-on American 
flags for the Louisville helmets — "to 



symbolize what 1 have been trying to 
teach the kids: teamwork, unity, pride, 
dedication, respect" — and sent a model 
of the helmet, mounted on a plaque, to 
President Nixon. Louisville’s pregamc 
team warmup is so flashy that Corso ac- 
tually got a call from a Georgia Tech 
coach asking if Tech could borrow the 
routine. "It’s the sharpest pregamc 
warmup I’ve ever seen," the coach said to 
Corso. 

"Gee," said Corso, "don't you want 
any of my plays?” 

In order to pump life into the Lou- 
isville program, Corso has accepted 
speaking engagements for any time at 
any place. Before audiences realized 
how entertaining he was — he provides 
his own sound effects: "whhssssh" (for- 
ward pass), "kirrraaaack!" (tackle), 
"aaaggggh" (missed tackle) — he once 
drew a crowd of four to a 7 a.m. break- 


last. “Four hundred?" he was asked. 
“No, four. One, two, three, four. Gave 
'em a hell ol a speech, too. The whole 
load." 

In one game last season Corso in- 
troduced to the home crowd a Nigerian 
placekickcr named Francis Ayandele. 
F'rancis was not entirely familiar with 
the procedural aspects of his job, but 
Corso liked the idea of having a Nige- 
rian placekickcr. It had a nice sound to 
it. In Francis' eagerness, however, he 
kicked off without waiting for the ref- 
eree's whistle, and with the opposing 
team still in its huddle. 

"You shoulda seen them scrambling 
for the ball," chirped Corso. "It was 
beautiful. Bodies flying. Crash, zing, 
pow.” 

Enter Scott David Marcus, glib, hand- 
some, hirsute son of a prosperous Man- 

continued 
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halian shoe manufacturer and reiaiJer 
(specializing in boots, buckles and square 
toes). He is 6' 2" tall, 220 pounds, and 
he is sitting in a telephone booth, wear- 
ing one of the tattered gray-white T shirts 
that are the backbone of his wardrobe. 
That and the faded bell-bottom blue 
jeans with the peace symbol embroidered 
on the knee. And the love beads around 
his neck. And the lucky leather bracelet 
which (according to Marcus) works for 
tennis but doesn't cut it with much else. 

His feet arc bare and appear to have 
logged a lot of time on dusty roads. His 
beard is — or was then — full, and his coif- 
fure is out to here, a sunburst of curly 
hair the color of plastic Band-Aids. 

"I was walking out of the student 
union," says Corso. "I'd just made a 
speech to the freshman class, calling on 
them to rally behind our program, to 
dedicate themselves to the university. 

" hollow football,’ I said. ‘Participate. If 
you can't participate, support!' And I'm 
walking out and I hear. ‘Psssst. Hey, 
coach.' 

"I turn around and I don't see any- 
body except this hairy guy in the phone 
booth, looking like maybe he was liv- 
ing in there. He says. 'Hey. pssst, over 
here.' I am captured by a vision of bare 
feet and beads and hair and I say to my- 
self, ‘No way. No way I'm going over 
there.' I don't have anything against long 
hair. I’ve known some crew-cut bums. 
But this guy is too much. I motioned 
him to meet me halfw ay. Maybe he just 
doesn't want to embarrass me. 

"He says, ‘Coach, I want to help the 
team. I heard what you said and I was 
impressed. I want to help the team.' 
Yeah. Right. Terrific. I said, ‘What ex- 
actly did you have in mind?’ 

"He says, ‘I'm a punter. I punt bare- 
foot. And I placekick. I can help you.' 

I looked at his hair. No way to get all 
that in a helmet. ‘What about that?’ I 
said, motioning. 

"He says, ‘Like I averaged 35 yards 
a kick in prep school. If I show you I 
can average 40, can I keep my hair?' 

"Well. hell. I called for help and here’s 
a guy wants to help me. I am willing to 
try anything. Especially when I've only 
got a 40-man varsity and a handful of 
freshmen and am desperate for bodies. 

I said, ‘If you can average 40 yards a 
kick, you can have hair all over your 
body for all I care.' 

"I told him to meet me at the office 
at 12:30 the next afternoon. I figured ev- 


erybody would be out to lunch then. I 
didn’t expect to sec anything exceptional, 
but I wanted to see him kick barefoot. 
It would liven up the lunch hour. He 
comes out and, sure enough, he flubs 
the first punt. Wobble, wobble, wobble, 
plunk. Then — pow, whooossssh. He kicks 
one about 90 yards. All the way to the 
Ralston Purina sign behind the field. 

"Well, I want to tell you something. 
Hair grows on you. I'm beginning to 
think Scott Marcus wouldn't look as 
good if he cut his hair short.” 

Marcus was indeed more than just a 
pretty head. He averaged 41.6 yards 
punting for the freshman team. He also 
kicked extra points. He resisted playing 
a position. "The coaches look at my 
size and say, ‘Hev, I have a linebacker 
position for you. Hev. I've got a guard 
position.' I tell them, 'Save it. man.' " 
The curls cascaded out of his helmet. 
Corso asked only that he keep himself 
neat around the football office and that 
he wear shoes to the training table. 

Before the season was oxer, however, 
Marcus paid Corso another visit. He 
said the school cheerleaders wanted him 
to come help them out. 

"I'm a gymnast, too,” he explained. 
"I forgot to tell you. Anyway, I was 
working out in the gym, like limbering 
up, and somebody said, ‘Would you 
come be a cheerleader?’ Cheerleaders do 
a lot of gymnastic stuff". I said O.K. It's 
for the varsity football games and the 
basketball games. Is it all right?" 

Corso, though taken aback, gave his 
approval and Marcus punted for the 
freshmen and cheered the fall and win- 
ter away. 

Then one day. when he was still feel- 
ing unfulfilled. Marcus entered the in- 
tramural table-tennis tournament and 
won the school championship. Then he 
entered the intramural tennis tourna- 
ment and won that, too. He came back 
to see Corso. 

"Is it all right if I play on the varsity 
tennis team?" he asked. 

Corso threw up his hands. "Arc you 
sure you wouldn't rather be chairman 
of the board of trustees?” 

After that, Corso said, every time he 
opened a school paper, there was a pic- 
ture of Scott Marcus up to something 
helpful. His hair parted down the mid- 
dle and tied back with a headband, Mar- 
cus played No. 4 singles and No. 2 dou- 
bles on the tennis team. He won 14 of 
his 26 matches. Then he heaved the shot 


51 feet in the intramural track meet. 
The track coach immediately offered him 
a scholarship. 

Marcus went back to Corso's office. 
"I've been offered a track scholarship,” 
he said. 

"Forget it.” said Corso. "I'm put- 
ting you on full football scholarship. 
From now on you belong to me. From 
now on you are my flower child.” 

In the stcrcocd bedlam of his room 
at the Lambda Chi house, Marcus 
sprawled on his single bed one after- 
noon and mulled over his various ath- 
letic metamorphoses. He politely low- 
ered the volume on a rock group called 
Chicago to explain to his company that 
the otherwise pedestrian appearance of 
his room (nothing hippie or unusual 
about it) was due in part to the girl 
from the art department who hadn't 
showed up. "She promised to paint some 
nudes on the ceiling," he said. 

Marcus had just come out of the show - 
er. His hair was dripping wet. Sitting 
on the bed, he shook his head like a span- 
iel, the movement making a rustling noise 
as the water described a halo of spray 
around his hair. "That's the way to do 
it,” he said. "I don't comb it unless I ab- 
solutely have to. Looks better that way.” 

He said his hairstyle — a kind of Jew- 
ish Afro — was something he just enjoyed, 
"ft's no big protest thing or like that.” 
he said. "That's bummer stuff. I hear 
people talking about living in communes 
and how corrupt the capitalistic society 
is. and I've got to get away, man. That 
turns me off. I just like to do my thing. 
Like when I was in prep school at Chesh- 
ire Academy. In the summer Fd wear a 
beard, (hen Fd have to shave it off for 
school. I liked the beard better." 

He said what had happened was that 
he got bored. "I got bored with the 
pace. I didn't really know much about 
the South when I got here and I thought, 
‘Man, what a slow pace." Things were 
going backward , it was so slow. I had 
planned to go out for the Louisville soc- 
cer team. I had played soccer in high 
school and prep school. I got down here 
and went out for the soccer team and dis- 
covered there was no soccer team. Like, 
what am I going to do now?” 

At prep school he had punted, also 
barefoot, and once kicked a 52-yard field 
goal. For that he used a shoe. He lost 
some of his enthusiasm for punting at 
Cheshire when an opposing player (in 
cleats) ran across his bare foot and took 
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out a divot that required se\en stitches 
to close. It was left for Lee Corso to re- 
fire his enthusiasm. 

"The fact is." Marcus said, "athletics 
turn me on. Besides being a grub at 
heart — you can tell by my clothes I'm a 
grub — I'm also a jock at heart. My fa- 
ther was the same way. He played ev- 
erything at Lehigh — lootball. basketball, 
tennis. He still pVays a lot of tennis. He 
was ranked sixth in the East in the 35- 
and-over class. 

"He happens to be a pretty cool guy. 
my father. That’s another thing 1 can't 
stand. People who always say. 'My fa- 
ther's a clod.' Listen, my brother has 
hair longer than mine. He wears a hair 
band all the time. My father doesn’t let 
it bug him. Later on I'm going to join 
my father in the shoe business. Him and 
my uncle. My uncle designs the shoes. 
He sold 1.500 pairs to Jordan Marsh in 
an hour one day. 

"What I'd like to do is be a pro- 
fessional kicking specialist in the fall and 
then sell shoes in the winter and sunv 
mer. Cool. Coach Corso says I could 
be a pro kicker if the realization ever 
dawned on me. I don't know if it's 
dawned on me or not. 

"The thing about athletics, though, is 
that they involveeverything. Body, mind, 
spirit. You can be . . . you know, com- 
petitive. I dig it. that's all. I really dig it. I 
don't mind sitting around and rapping 
with the philosophy majors and like that, 
but I'm not hung up in one world or the 
other. I mean. I'm not a conformer and 
I'm not a nonconformer. Who is to say 
what 'the Establishment' really is? 

"Some of the guys want to know why 
I'm not out with the freaks all the time. 
The freaks want to know how I can 
stand all this other stuff. I hear both 
sides. 'Grass is great!' 'Oh, my, how 
could you take grass?' Hearing both sides 
is good." 

Marcus says his extravagant image has 
actually caused him very little grief. "The 
players don't hassle me. They gave me 
the up-and-down the first day — those 
animals lined up looking at me, like 
'What have we here? The supreme bum- 
mer' — and they call me Harpo and Lion 
and like that, but they don't hassle me. 
I mean, I don't go out of my way to em- 
barrass them. When we take a road trip 
I break out my John Dillinger outfit, 
the three-button brown suit with 1920 tie- 
up boots and the wide-brimmed Capone 
hat and the elephant-leg bell-bottoms. I 

continued 
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you’re thinking about Canoe, 
she may be thinking 
about someone who uses it. 



Canoe by Dana. Made in France for men who make it everywhere. 



The Maxfli 
Christmas Club 

For Golfers Only. 


Get on down to 
your pro shop and 
make some golfer merry 
with one of these gifts. 
A Desk Caddy dozen. Maxfli Reds, 
Greens or Blacks. Any message up to 40 
characters printed without charge in 
dozens. You can also get a handsomely 
packaged box of six. 

A Maxfli Snowman. A perfect stocking 
stuffer. You pay the regular price. 
A gift certificate. Let him pick his 
own gift. Redeemable at the pro shop 
after the holidays. _ ^ , 

Maxtli 

DUIMLOF* 


Buffalo. N Y 14240 


Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 
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World’s smallest, 
lightest rangefinder 35. 


Berkeyfe 


Slight-of-hand magic. 

Full-size 35mm photos, accurate 
focusing and automatic electric- 
eye exposure control (daylight 
and flash) in a featherweight 
rangefinder camera that’s little 
larger than a pack of 
100mm cigarettes. 

All this, plus needle- 
sharp f/2.8 Hexanon lens, 
shutter speeds to 1 /650 sec. 
and Insta-Grip take-up spool, 
for less than $90. . 

That's not magic. That's 
a miracle. 

See the new Konica C35. 
now available ir 
handsome 
Presentation f 
Gift Kit, 
wherever 
quality 
cameras 
are sold. 


THE INCREDIBLE 

konica(J35 

KONICA CAMERA CORP . BOX 1070, WOODSIDE. 


How do 
you tell a 
Tokyo cabdriver 
where to go? 



How do you order a western-style breakfast? And how long will it take to have I 
your suit pressed? Doing business in Japan presents a variety of potential prob- I 
lems. But if you've sent for JAL's handy booklet, A Business Man's Guide to Japan, I 
you’ll have the solutions to them all right in your pocket. For your free S . ! 
copy, just mail the coupon below. To JAL— the airline that helps solve 1 

your travel problems with the most flights to Japan and unique and gra- I 

cious hospitality every mile of the way. J/XfD/XN AIR LINES 
Japan Air Lines, P.O. Box 1160 ,$ all you expcct japan io bc i 

Radio City Station. New York. New York 10019 



make an appearance. They like that one. 

"Everybody said I'd have to conform 
at Lambda Chi, that frats make every- 
body the same. It’s not so. They don't 
hassle me cither. I hear at some schools 
they take you and hold you down and 
cut your hair ofT. That's like childish. 
They had a cheer for me at Southern Il- 
linois when we played up there. 'Cut 
your hair, 67. cut your hair!’ It was a 
pretty good cheer, actually." 

Marcus said he didn't take to Louis- 
ville at first. 

"My first date. I took this chick out 
and we're in this place and she says, 
'See that guy?' And I said, 'Which one? 
The black-haired guy with the big nose?' 
'Yeah.' She says. 'He's Jew ish.’ 

"I tried to bc clinical about it. I said. 
‘How can you tell?' 'Well, just by look- 
ing at him.' I said. ‘Gee. I hope this 
doesn't upset you too much. Alice, but 
I have a terrible confession to make. I 
don't look like that and I'm Jewish.’ 
One of the players I told the story to 
said. ‘Gee, I didn't know you were Jew'- 
ish. either. You don't look. . . .' 

"After awhile I began to notice the 
good things. You bump into somebody 
in the street in Louisville and they say 
‘Excuse me’ instead of 'Get the hell off 
my foot, you dumb bastard.' And I like 
the coaches. Coach Corso is wild. He 
goes nuts on the sidelines. He jumps 
around. He's young. The whole staff is 
young. They communicate with you. 
They changed the whole place around. 
They brought in a pretty young secre- 
tary. Very nice." 

Marcus had to beg off at that point 
to go to Rosh Hashanah services. He 
said he always went to the services, 
though it was mostly a reflex action from 
his childhood. He wasn't sure what his 
conclusions were about God. except that 
Coach Corso. an Italian Catholic, is a 
strong believer, "and listening to him 
every week leading the team in prayer 
must be getting to me. I find myself pray- 
ing right along. 'Dear God. let us play 
well. God. let us not have any injuries. 
And please. God. let me get in to punt 
one time today.’ ” 

Scott Marcus. Lee Corso's flower child 
barefoot punter, made his first start as 
a varsity player in Louisville in the game 
with Tulsa. As a substitute. Marcus had 
punted four times with indifferent suc- 
cess in the opener at Florida State. He 
punted only once in the next three games. 
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Corso explained that he was “saving 
Marcus for the right moment." 

On a dear, cool day, before a home- 
comingcrowd. Marcus' moment arrived. 
He punted four times against Tulsa. His 
average was a whopping 44 yards. 

There was less than a minute to play 
when he was called on to punt for the 
last time. Corso stopped him on the side- 
lines. Marcus said, "O.K., coach, what 
do you want me to do?” 

"I want you to punt to the right, over 
there, beyond the hash mark.” 

“Fine.” 

"Be alert, now. They're gonna try to 
bust you. They're gonna give you a 10- 
man rush. The pressure is on. It's up to 
you. You see where I mean? To the 
right over there." 

“Coach,'' said Marcus calmly, 
“they've been watching you talk to me. 
They see you pointing down there. 1 
think I'd better kick it to the left.” 

"Now listen, Marcus, just — ■'* Corso 
changed his mind. "Please, just go in 
and kick the damn ball." 

Marcus punted — to the left — 48 yards 
to the Tulsa 1 1. The game ended short- 
ly afterward, Louisville a 14-8 winner. 
Corso said he was not surprised. "Mar- 
cus was ready," he said. “I had him 
primed.” 

The next Saturday Marcus kicked 
three field goals against Marshall. Lou- 
isville won 16-14. 

About the hair, Corso can relax a lit- 
tle. It is shorter now and the beard is 
gone. "The mother of a girl 1 date had 
told me many times that she could cut 
hair.” says Marcus. "I said mine was 
getting raggedy at the ends. It was both- 
ering me, because of trying to get it all 
inside the helmet. So l said, 'How about 
if you just trim the ends?' She started cut- 
ting. When I got up I almost fell through 
the floor. She had cut off two inches. 
The beard and mustache I shaved off my- 
self. Since then I'm growing a goatee 
and another mustache." 

So Corso is delighted with Marcus 
and can hardly wait for the proper mo- 
ment to spring the new play he has de- 
vised. The play calls for Marcus to enter 
the lineup as a flankerback. When the 
huddle breaks, Marcus careens toward 
the sideline, doing cartwheels and flips. 
And while the unsuspecting rival play- 
ers and everybody else watches what ap- 
pears to be a hippie football player gone 
mad, the Louisville quarterback quickly 
takes the ball and. . . . end 



Craftsmanship is not a thing of the past. 
It’s very much present in Benchmark. 

The men who make Benchmark Bourbon are artisans. 
They still think there’s only one way to tackle a job. With 
patience. Pride. And all the skill at a man’s command. 

Taste Benchmark and you’ll know that craftsmanship is 
alive and well. It’s just a matter of knowing where to look for it. 


Benchmark. Seagram’s Premium Bourbon. 
'Measure your Bourbon against it." 


Seagram's Benchmark Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 Proof Joseph E Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky 



we finished Che 
same way we started. 

First. 


Gulf's racing season started with a one/ 
two victory at Daytona, in the World Manu- 
facturers' Trophy series. The Gulf Porsche 
driven by Pedro Rodriguez and Leo Kinnu- 
nen placed first with another Gulf Porsche 
driven by Jo Siffert and Bryan Redman right 
on their tails. 


Our next time out was at the Sebring 12- 
hour race. We led with 20 minutes to go 
and a flat tire knocked us out. 

We bounced back to win four European 
endurance races. Including Monza in Italy 
and Spa in Belgium. Our European racing 
victories gave the Gulf Porsche team 







enough points to clinch the championship. 

But we didn't stop there. 

When the series moved back to the 
States. Gulf Porsche finished one/two at 
Watkins Glen's 6-hour endurance race. 

And that's just half the story. 

The Gulf-sponsored Team McLaren cars 
won almost every race in the Can-Am se- 
ries. They started off with a victory at Mos- 
port and clinched the cup at Laguna Seca. 

We started off with a winner and ended 
the same way. With a string of victories in 
between. 

Not only did we sponsor these winning 
teams, but they also used Gulf gasolines 
and lubricants. 


In every race, the cars ran on high- 
performance Gulf gasoline. 

And they used the same motor oil you 
can get for your car at any Gulf station. 
GulfPride Formula G. The best protection 
you can buy for your car on or off the track. 

AtGuIf.we do more than sponsor racing 
teams. Theexpertise 
and technology 
we learn from rac- 
ing turns into bet- 
ter products for 
the type of driving 
that you do. 

Go with a winner 
Go Gulf. 



college football / Edwin Shrake 


Just ask the tailgate set who is No. 1 

And the answer will be— no, not one of those teams up there on page 15— it will be Dartmouth, which 
last week shut out Yale in a battle between undefeated and, if you can believe it, nationally ranked teams 


S eldom in recent years had there been 
so much genuine cause for excite- 
ment about an Ivy League football game, 
and before noon the parking areas 
around the Yale Bowl were already full 
of station wagons with tailgates let down 
and jugs of martinis set out on plaid blan- 
kets beside plates of chicken and dev- 
iled eggs. Like a convention of John 
O'Hara characters, the Old Grads as- 
sembled in turtlenecks and blazers, the 
glow of their checks illuminating the can- 
dy-striped tents where the Dartmouth 
Class of '46. among others, hoarsely sang 
good old songs the way they used to be 
done, with banjo backing and harmony 
on the favorite lines and nothing that 
needed plugging into an electrical sock- 
et except perhaps the fingers of one Y ale 
alum, well into his gin, who kept gloom- 
ily muttering, "Two Ivy teams ranked 
in the top 20, what the hell is going on 


here, it must be the apocalypse. . . 

With both Dartmouth and Yale un- 
beaten and rated nationally not only in 
both of the wire-service polls but also 
in the NCAA statistics, the largest crowd 
to see a non-Harvard game at Yale Bowl 
since Army was there in 1954 assembled 
on one of those crackling rcd-and-gold 
New England afternoons that helped to 
make football popular in the first place. 
A large part of the conversation was 
somewhat defensive, with people assur- 
ing one another that this whole thing 
was really great, that Dartmouth and 
Yale could certainly perform respectably 
against Ohio State or Texas or anybody 
else, and that Ivy League football, after 
all, is played by students. So without 
question in the minds of the 60,820 
people who had come to watch it, this 
Yale-Dartmouth match was going 
to settle at least the amateur college 


football championship of the season. 

That is probably an accurate enough 
estimation of the view carried into the 
game by the students themselves, includ- 
ing most of the players. Although the 
New Haven newspaper had a Saturday 
headline that said elis brace for big 
green, the Yale Daily News kept the pre- 
game stories on the sports page and put 
instead on its front page an account of 
the Bladderball Classic, an annual pig- 
pile involving a huge canvas ball and doz- 
ens of bodies. As a further example of 
the perspective in which the game was 
seen, Dartmouth's best field-goal kicker, 
Wayne Pirmann, had to remain up in 
Hanover, N.H. on Saturday morning to 
play soccer, for God's sake. Clearly, such 
behavior would never be tolerated at Co- 
lumbus or Austin. It fell toan eager Dart- 
mouth grad. Class of '33, to volunteer 
to fly Pirmann to New Haven. When at 
last Pirmann arrived at the stadium, no 
doubt sped there from the airport by 
Jack Oakie in a roadster, he trotted onto 
the field near the end of the halftime 
show to try a few warmup kicks and 
was promptly pushed aside by the band. 
Later, however, Pirmann proved himself 
\o have been woTth the Trouble by kick- 
ing a 30-yard field goal the only time he 
was allowed to swing his leg. 

Up on the Dartmouth campus dur- 
ing the week before the game, the at- 
mosphere was quite relaxed. Several 
players missed afternoon practices be- 
cause of labs. "I know coaches who com- 
plain about not having had all their boys 
together for all the practices before a 
big game," said Dartmouth Coach Bob 
Blackman. "Well, ours are never togeth- 
er." This coaching disadvantage is not 
restricted to Dartmouth, of couse. Yale 
Coach Carm Cozza said this about 
Tackle Matt Jordan: "He's a farm boy 
from out in Minnesota, one of 1 1 kids, 
and there were nights he didn't climb 
off the tractor until 10 o'clock, so be- 



DARTMOUTH'S BILL SKIBITSKY (70) GIVES DON MARTIN NO DAYLIGHT TO RUN TO 
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lieve me when 1 tell you he is immense- 
ly strong. It's a good thing he is. The 
other night after a hard workout Matt 
studied until I a.m.. got up again at 4 
a.m. to check his lab experiments on 
the mating of fruit flies, came to my of- 
fice to study game films until after 9 
a.m., then went off to class and practice 
again." /n the Ivy League there are no 
athletic scholarships, there is -no spring 
practice, schedules are made two years 
in advance, and a season is limited to 
nine games. ‘The athletes are as good 
here as anywhere, but they're interested 
in more things," said Blackman. 

A few Ivy League athletes have gone 
on to play professional sports — Bill 
Bradley of Princeton in basketball is one, 
and Calvin Hill of Yale is an outstand- 
ing NFL runner. Among current Ivy 
players being watched by pro scouts is 
Willie Bogan, a tall, fast safetyman for 
Dartmouth who in some ways prefers 
track to football. “I get frustrated play- 
ing football." he said, “being told to 
do this and do that, not being really on 
my own. In track, if I'm running and 
don't win, well, that's my problem, I 
feel free. The football program here is 
secondary. We’re not forced to play, or 
stay on the team. It's a matter of your 
own choice. Of course, I haven't tried 
to quit yet, either.” 

When it comes to outside interests, 
few could equal those of Yale Quar- 
terback Joe Massey. Asa freshman, Mas- 
sey chose to sing in the glee club rather 
than play football. But as a senior Mas- 
sey had guided the Yale offense through 
five straight victories coming into the 
big game against Dartmouth. There is 
a saying at Yale that the alumni would 
rather beat Harvard, the players would 
rather beat Princeton and the coaches 
would rather beat Dartmouth, which 
meant that last year the Yale coaches 
must have been especially disappointed. 
Dartmouth won 42-21, and appeared 
headed for another Ivy League cham- 
pionship before being upset by Prince- 
ton. This year the Indians (if it is per- 
missible still to use that nickname since 
their erstwhile Indian mascot, who was 
getting rather potbellied, has been 
banned from the field as being an “eth- 
nic insult") had already knocked Prince- 
ton out of the way. With Pitt on the 
verge of being defeated by Syracuse, the 
winner of the Dartmouth-Yale game fig- 
ured to wind up with the Lambert Tro- 
phy, awarded the best team in the East. 


Unfortunately for the Yale crowd, it 
didn’t take long to establish which was 
the better team. Massey stuck to a plan 
that stubbornly insisted his two fast run- 
ning backs— Dick Jauron and Don Mar- 
tin — could break through between the 
Dartmouth tackles, despite evidence to 
the contrary. Meanwhile, Dartmouth 
Quarterback Jim Chasey demonstrated 
great faith in his arm by continually com- 
pleting deep and difficult passes at a 
cross-field angle, and once he rolled to 
his left and laid a long pass deftly over 
a defensive back and into the hands of 
a racing receiver. Dartmouth had an ear- 
ly touchdown called back and five times 
moved inside the Yale 20 without scor- 
ing — a circumstance that might have 
been different had Pirmann not been 
playing soccer. 

Three of Chasey's passes were inter- 
cepted, two of them in the end zone, 
but Dartmouth kept rolling up yards 
and finally scored on a three-yard run 
by Brendan O'Neill just before the half. 
Although there was a feeling that Dart- 
mouth could have been leading by 40 
points, Yale was in the game until the 
last three minutes when an interception 
stopped a drive to give Dartmouth the 
game 10-0. 

Back to the tailgates and the striped 
tents went the crowd, and into a mon- 
ster traffic jam lightened by the sound 
of singing voices. In the locker room Jau- 
ron, who had been fifth in the nation in 
rushing before Dartmouth smothered 
him, said, “It's only a game, right?” 
For the Ivies, one of the biggest. 


THE WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


EAST 

1. DARTMOUTH (6-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (4-3) 

3. PITT (5-2) 


To paraphrase Mark Twain, those reports 
of Syracuse's death were greatly exaggerated. 
The Orangemen, supposedly suffering from 
a terminal case of racial misery, lost their 
first three starts but now have won four 
straight. Their latest, and most impressive, 
victory was a 43-1 3 upset of Pittsburgh (and 


when was the last time anybody upset Pitt?) 
in Syracuse's Archbold Stadium. “This 
is the most remarkable group of boys 
with which I’ve been connected," said Syra- 
cuse Coach Ben Schwartzwalder. "1 just 
can't believe what they are doing.” Neither 
could Bud Dudley of the Liberty Bowl, who 
came to scout Pitt and left talking about 
Syracuse. “They are definitely a team to be 
considered," said Dudley. 

Quarterback Randy Zur, sidelined by in- 
juries for three weeks, came back to run Syra- 
cuse’s newly installed Power 1, and he fit 
the formation perfectly. Entering the game 
late in the first quarter, Zur ran for 40 yards 
and two TDs, and passed for 93 yards and 
two more scores. He was at his best in the 
second quarter when the Orange scored 
three times in an eight-minute span fora 19- 
0 lead. Meanwhile, Syracuse's defense blit/cd 
Pitt Quarterback Dave Havern into inef- 
fectiveness. 

In Philadelphia, hapless Navy went up 
against Notre Dame and the Middies sur- 
prised even themselves by making a game 
out of it — for the first 10 minutes, that is. 
After the Irish took the opening kickoff and 
nonchalantcd their way 80 yards for a TD, 
the Middies came back to tie it on a five- 
yard keeper by Quarterback Ade Dillon, a 
sophomore making his first start. The play, 
set up when an Irish defensive back inex- 
plicably failed to break up Dillon's long, 
wobbly pass to Karl Schwelm, was the in- 
centive for some cannon shooting and hat 
waving by the assembled Middies. Then it 
was Pearl Harbor time. Under the direc- 
tion of Joe Theismann, Notre Dame scored 
four times in the second quarter, and the 
Irish defense made Dillon look seasick. At 
the end it was Notre Dame 56, Navy 7. 

For Theismann, the game was a home- 
coming of sorts, because Joe comes from 
South River, N.J., just a few miles up the 
turnpike. A good many Theismann fans were 
in the crowd of 45,226 (which only half 
filled cavernous John F. Kennedy Stadium) 
and some wore old-fashioned straw hats w ith 
the sign “7 — South River." The folks were 
pleased to see No. 7 complete 10 of 13 pass- 
es for 161 yards, including two scoring toss- 
es to Tom Gatewood. 

While Dartmouth and Yale were slugging 
it out for the Ivy lead (page 44), their con- 
temporaries were running up some healthy 
scores. With Ed Marinaro gaining 127 yards 
and scoring three TDs, Cornell dumped Co- 
lumbia 31-20. In other games it was Har- 
vard 38, Penn 23 and Princeton 45, Brown 
14, totals that might have been left over 
from the old AFL. 

At University Park, Pa., a couple of fall- 
en powers, Penn State and West Virginia, 
came together; only State appeared to have 
rebounded and the result for State's Italian 
coach, Joe Paterno, was somc-a speecy, spicy 
ball, all right. Before the game, Penn State's 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


sophomore quarterback, John Hufnaglc, 
made the rather melodramatic observation 
that "I feel like a gladiator about to go on 
display in the big arena." Well, whatever 
John felt, the display was not at all bad fora 
guy who started the season as the No. 3 quar- 
terback and a backup defensive back. Be- 
fuddling the Mountaineers with his mastery 
of the option, Hufnaglc guided State to a 42- 
8 victory. Meanwhile, his former defensive 
colleagues also were having a fine day, block- 
ing a punt to set up a TO, holding West Vir- 
ginia to only 27 yards rushing and dump- 
ing Mountaineer Quarterback Mike Sher- 
wood seven times for 65 yards in losses. "I 
don't think they wanted me with the de- 
fense," said Hufnaglc, almost w istfully. “I'm 
not very ferocious.” 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (7-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (7-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (6-2) 

Already Steve Worstcr of Texas had scored 
four touchdowns and generally run all over 
the SMU defense. So now with a Texas 
first down on the Mustangs' one, all of the 
66,500 in Austin's Memorial Stadium knew 
what was coming up. Texas Quarterback 
Eddie Phillips would hand off to Worster, 
who would blow over for yet another TD, 
right? In anticipation, the Texas fans began 
giving out with "Woo, Woo, Woo," that 
special cheer for Worster that sounds like a 
longhorn in need of an Alka-Seltzer. So 
then, with all this "wooooing" going on, 
something remarkable happened. Not once, 
but twice, SMU stopped Worster for zero, 
zip, no gain. Finally Phillips had to call on 
Jim Bertelsen for that last yard and his team's 
last touchdown. 

Had Worster scored, his five TDs would 
have given him the school record for points 
in one game. Said Phillips, "I personally 
didn't know Steve could have broken a rec- 
ord, but I figured it would be nice if he 
could get five touchdowns. He probably 
would have clubbed me if I had called him 
again, because he ran most of the plays to 
get us down there." Worstcr confirmed his 
quarterback's suspicion. "I was so tired I 
couldn't see," he said. 

For the game, the Southwest Conference 
rushing leader gained 144 yards on 25 car- 
ries. For that matter, Bertelsen had fun, 
too, getting 139 yards— including a 72-yard 
touchdown run — in 14 carries. Another busy 
Longhorn was Danny Lester, a crack de- 
fensive halfback who took over at split end 
after Cotton Spcyrcr broke his arm against 
Oklahoma. Lester played both ways against 
SMU, but he was more successful on of- 


fense than defense. He caught all five of Phil- 
lips' completions (Phillips threw only five 
times), but couldn't keep SMU’s Chuck Hix- 
son from completing 31 of 57 passes for 
381 yards and two TDs. Woo. 

In College Station there was bad news 
for Arkansas fans. The Razorbacks routed 
Texas A&M 45-6, but their answer to Wor- 
stcr, Tailback Bill Burnett, suffered a shoul- 
der separation in the second quarter and 
is probably out for the year. Before the in- 
jury, Burnett, the highest scorer in confer- 
ence history, had scored three times, giv- 
ing him 49 TDs and 294 points for his ca- 
reer. The previous leader, Doak Walker, 
scored 288 points while playing one more 
varsity season than Burnett. "I'm heartbro- 
ken for the boy." said Arkansas Coach 
Frank Broyles, although a physician said 
Burnett had an "outside chance" of play- 
ing against Texas on Dec. 5. 

At Houston, Sam Henry, a 25-ycar-old 
Air Force veteran, made his debut as a kick- 
er, and his three field goals (two from the 
34, one from the 35) helped Houston past 
Tulsa 21-9. Dicky Ingram's 43-yard field 
goal gave Texas Tech a 3-0 win over Rice. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (6-0) 

2. NOTRE DAME (6-0) 

3. NEBRASKA (7-0-1) 

Every time Ohio State plays at home it seems 
as if an alltime record crowd is in the gray 
old concrete stadium on the banks of the 
Olentangy River. For the game against 
Northwestern the attendance was 86,673 (a 
record, of course), but by halftime about 
86,000 were feeling rather concerned about 
their beloved Buckeyes. The score was 
Northwestern 10. Ohio State 3 and all sorts 
of wild things had been going on. Ohio 
State's quarterback, Rex Kern, had gained 
only eight yards and had thrown three 
interceptions. And Northwestern's Mike 
Adamle, known to his fans as the "Mighty 
M ile," was stomping all over Jim Stillwagon, 
Jack Tatum and the rest of Ohio’s defense. 
Clearly, it was a crisis for the top-ranked 
Buckeyes, and everyone was wondering how 
Coach Woody Hayes would turn it around. 

Well, what Woody did was to forget pass- 
es and triple options and all that other new- 
fangled foolishness and go back to good 
ol" hard-hitting, up-thc-middlc football. His 
"button-shoe" offense, some call it, and 
what it requires is simple: Fullback John 
Brockington runs. And runs. And runs. It 
is not the most exciting kind of football in 
the world, but it worked against North- 
western. In the second half the Buckeyes 
had the ball 57 plays to only 26 for North- 


western. Brockington alone carried 30 times 
the last half, once for a touchdown. Kern 
ran for two more TDs. and when the last 
cloud of dust had cleared Ohio State had 
a 24-10 victory. Afterward Hayes was 
smug and happy as he looked at the sta- 
tistics. "That's the way statistics should 
look," he said. "We're overdoing that pass- 
ing. At halftime we drew up about four 
plays that would go.” 

"Yeah," said a reporter, remembering 
Brockington's constant smashes. "What 
were the other three?" 

In other Big Ten games, Michigan used 
Don Moorhead's passing to down Wisconsin 
29-15 and remain unbeaten in seven games, 
the Wolverines’ best start since 1948. At 
West Lafayette, Ind., Illinois upset Purdue 
23-21 to snap its 1 1-game conference losing 
streak. Trailing 21-17, the Illini scored the 
winning points on Halfback Darrell Rob- 
inson's six-yard dash in the final minutes. 

In Manhattan, Kans., Quarterback Lynn 
Dickey of Kansas State was on the spot. 
Only 1:45 remained in the game, his team 
trailed Missouri 13-10 and it was third and 
15 on the Mizzou 20. So Dickey did what 
heroes are supposed to do, fading back and 
hitting Mike Creed for 20 yards and the 
points that beat Missouri 17-13. Bcsidcswin- 
ning the game, that play also gave Dickey 
5,135 yards in career total offense, putting 
him past Bob Anderson's Big Eight Con- 
ference record of 5,017. At Boulder, Col- 
orado's swift Cliff Branch (he runs the 100 
in 9.3) gained 95 yards on a reverse play, 
caught three passes as a wide receiver and 
played the deep middle on kick returns (three 
times almost breaking loose for scores), but 
he still wasn't enough to keep Nebraska 
from a 29-13 victory. 

Who holds the longest unbeaten streak 
in the Midwest? Little Toledo, that's who, 
although the Rockets were pressed before 
pulling out their 19th in a row, a 14-13 win 
over Miami of Ohio. Trailing 13-7, Toledo 
Quarterback Chuck Ealcy passed his team 
to the Miami three, then ran around end 
with 3:01 left for the winning points. 


SOUTH 

1. LSU (5-1) 

2. AUBURN (6-1) 

3. TENNESSEE (6-1) 

On Tuesday afternoon, four days before the 
game, Mississippi State's team showed up 
on the Alabama campus in Tuscaloosa. Oh, 
well, said the "Bama students, you know 
those Mississippians. Probably made a 
wrong turn in Starkville and didn't realize 
it until they had traveled the 180-mile round 
trip to Tuscaloosa. The real reason for the 
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Bulldogs' early appearance, of course, was 
strictly calculated: Coach Charley Shira 
wanted them to get the feel of the AstroTurf 
carpet in Alabama's Denny Stadium. Said 
Shira, "It was inconvenient and it consumed 
six and a half hours, but I think it was 
worth it," 

Shira felt his Bulldogs had a solid chance 
against Alabama. For the first time since 
Bear Bryant's return. State came to Tus- 
caloosa with a better record (5-2) than the 
Crimson Tide (4-3). In the end. however, it 
was the same old story. The score was Al- 
abama 35, State 6 and afterward Bear Bry- 
ant was sounding more optimistic than he 
has in years. "We’re a good football team." 
said Bryant, perhaps thinking that this might 
be his 1 2th straight bowl team after all. 

The star for Alabama was Fullback John- 
ny Musso, whose 1 5S) yards in 18 carries 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Fullback Steve Worster of Tex- 
as. a 6' I*. 204-pound senior, scored four 
touchdowns in the Longhorns' 42-15 win 
over SMU. Worster now holds school career 
records for touchdowns (32) and points (I92i. 

THE lineman: Tackle Barry Brink, a 6’3”, 240- 
pound senior from Mill Valley. Calif., helped 
Dartmouth's defense stop previously unbeaten 
Yale in a 10-0 victory. The F.lis were held to 
only I ‘JO yards total offense by the Indians. 


moved him closer to becoming the first Al- 
abama runner to gain 1,000 yards in a sea- 
son. Musso now has 792 yards, with at least 
three games remaining. 

In Gainesville. Auburn came back strong 
from its LSU defeat, whipping Florida 63- 
14. The Tigers compiled 566 yards in total 
offense, with Quarterback Pat Sullivan get- 
ting 366 with his passes. In the first half Sul- 
livan hit on 15 of 18 for 200 yards as Au- 
burn built a 35-0 lead. He finished with 21 
of 27, including three TD strikes to his fa- 
vorite target, Terry Beasley. At Memphis, 
Tennessee stopped Wake Forest Fullback 
Larry Hopkins and beat the Deacons 41 7. 
Three other Atlantic Coast teams ventured 
outside the conference and didn't fare much 
better. In Durham. Georgia Tech whipped 
Duke 24 16. Georgia outlasted South Car- 
olina 52 34 and in Lexington, Kentucky beat 
North Carolina State 27-2. Said State Coach 
Earle Edwards when asked about his team’s 
fumble on the Kentucky four- yard line: "Oh, 
you noticed we were in danger of scoring a 
touchdown again.' But we got out of it all 
right. Besides, this one wasn't as dangerous 
as last week when we got to the one against 
Maryland before fumbling. That one was 
really scary." Happy Halloween, coach. 


WEST 

1. STANFORD (7-1) 

2. AIR FORCE (8-0) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (6-0) 

With help from Washington, Stanford and 
Jim Plunkett virtually assured themselves 
of the school's first trip to the Rose Bowl 
since 1951-52. While the Indians were home 
beating Oregon Slate 48-10, their nearest 
rival, Oregon, was upset by Washington 25- 
23 in Seattle. Now Oregon. California and 
UCLA all have two losses in the Pacific 
Eight Conference, while Stanford is unbeat- 
en in the league. So all Stanford needs is a 
v ictory in one of its last two conference 
games, against Washington this Saturday 
and California (Nov. 21) to wrap up the 
championship. 

The Indians got a little Halloween scare 
from the Great Pumpkin (which is what 
everybody calls Oregon State Coach Dee 
Andros) early in their game against the 
Beavers. Stanford took a 7 0 lead when 
Plunkett and Jack Lasater combined on a 70- 
yard pass play. Those yards put Plunkett 
past 7,000 in career total offense, but 
while Jim was being congratulated. Oregon 
Slate took advantage of a muffed punt 
play to tie it. At halftime the Indians led 
by only 17-10 but, before Stanford fans 
could get seriously frightened, the Indians 
scored four quick TDs. The steamroller 
was turned on by Safety Jim Kauffman, 
a rugby enthusiast who intercepted a pass 
and returned it 37 yards for a I D early 
in the third period. 

Washington sophomore passing star Son- 
ny Sixkiller had the flu. so the Huskies had 
to put in Greg Collins in the third quarter. 
At the time they were trailing Oregon 15 7, 
but Collins threw a touchdown pass, then 
maneuvered the Huskies into position for 
Steve Wic/.bowski s winning 19-yard field 
goal with 30 seconds remaining. Said Coach 
Jim Owens. "Collins has looked so good 
in practice. It was just a matter of time 
until he got his chance." In Los Angeles, 
California upset Southern Cal 13-10, snuff- 
ing out the Trojans' last faint hope for a 
fifth straight Rose Bowl trip. The winning 
points again were provided by a field goal, 
this one Randy Wersching's 46-yard kick. 

Perhaps the most dramatic field goal of 
the day, however, was the one that the Air 
Force used to beat Arizona 23-20. With 
only four seconds left and the score tied at 
20. the Air Force's Craig Barry missed a 
field goal from the 19. But Aiizona's Jack- 
ie Wallace was called for piling on. and 
Barry got to kick again. This one, with no 
time left on the clock, was good and the Fal- 
cons were still unbeaten and untied. end 
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Take a swing at 
our other games. 





Like championship golf, 
tennis and swimming. Almost 
any sport under the sun. 

Then take a swing at the 
fun inside. Big-time names 
highlight the main showroom. 
The Lounge that doesn’t care 
how late it gets. Gourmet res- 
taurants. And what have you. 

Take a swing at our fun 
. . .and our games. 

For reservations, informa- 
tion or brochures, see your 
travel agent or write. 

Desert Inn 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


PEOPLE 


SPORTING PARTIES I 
Hosts of the Week arc Fireball, 
Tobe, C'hickenman, and possibly 
even Jarbo and Foo-l oo, lor their 
postfight get-together in Atlanta, 
the one where some 200 guests 
were taken for some S200.000. 
It seems Atlanta's Gordon 
(Chickenman) Williams, reput- 
ed onetime lottery kingpin, was 
approached by a friend known 
only as Fireball and asked to 
throw a birthday parly for a 
friend known only as Tobe (the 
roles of Jarbo and Foo-Foo arc 
unclear. Atlanta police would 
like to know whether they just 
promised to bring the salad and 
the chili, or what). So Chicken- 
man kindly okayed the use of his 
house. Fancy engraved invita- 
tions were mailed and others 
were passed around after the 
fight, but arriving guests found 
things more radical than chic. 
Gunmen with sawed-off shot- 
guns robbed them and made 
many of them strip and lie on the 
cellar floor, which became very 
crowded (hostesses, please note: 
more guests will fit into your 
basement if you have them 
stand, rather than lie, on the 
floor). About 3, the gunmen 
swept the loot into pillowcases 
and departed, leaving it pretty 
much up to Chickenman to ex- 


plain matters to the police. Any- 
body who thought the whole 
thing was his fault, said Chicken- 
man. "laid an egg. Those dudes 
took S971 off me. And ripped my 
suit." He also was out the price 
of one birthday cake, though on 
the positive side, police report 
that he was left with quite a lot of 
pantyhose in his basement. 

SPORTING PARTIES II 
Meanwhile, in Chicago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gale Sayers, Sid Luckman, 
Kay Stevens, Teamster official 
Harold Gibbons and 70 others 
dropped by another party to 
watch the fight on a private, 
closed-circuit hookup, have a 
few drinks and go home early. 
For so decorous an affair at the 
Playboy mansion Hugh Hefner 
does not get to be a Host of 
the Week. 

"They phoned me all week,” 
says football's Ernie Nevers. 
"Congratulations on my win- 
nings, regrets on our golf tour- 
nament." Nevers got word, in 
the same mail, that he'd won 
S500 in the New York Stale Lot- 
tery and LI 00 in the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. but his pleasure was not, 
as they say, unalloyed. He also 
is president of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia chapter of the National 



Football Foundation and Hall 
of Fame, and the old NCC of 
the NFF and H. of F. had sched- 
uled a big fund-raising golf tour- 
nament and banquet for Mon- 
day, Oct. 26. Nevers now re- 
ports they'll hold the tourna- 
ment next spring, carefully 
avoiding the night of the Ali- 
Frazier fight, and presumably he 
now feels free to at least smile 
about winning all that money. 

♦ Look, fellas, there is E. J. 
Holub of the Kansas City Chiefs 
being helped into his false eye- 
lashes which, as you can plain- 
ly see, transform him from the 
drab 6' 4", 236-pound weakling 
on the left to that irresistible 
creature on the right. The Chiefs' 
Jim Tyrer, Jerry Mays and 
Holub are promoting the sale 
of — arc you ready?— Guylashcs. 
because, Tyrer explains, the 
trend is toward men enhancing 
their masculinity "with more 
flamboyant dress and increased 
use of hairpieces." He also ex- 
plains that he himself docs not 
plan to wear Guylashcs "be- 
cause, well. I've already got nat- 
urally long eyelashes and don't 
feel any need to enhance my 
masculinity." 

And men, if your hair problem 
is even more basic than being 
cursed with little stubby eyelash- 
es — like if you're actually bald — 
you can now purchase some- 
thing called Joe Pepitone’s Hair. 
This is a Japanese modacrylic 
that comes in 1 8 decorator col- 
ors and retails for about S40 a 
wig— which is an easier and 
cheaper deal, anyway, than 
sticking Guylashcs one by one 
all over your head. 

Rumanian President Nicolae 
Ceauscseu was touring Colonial 
Williamsburg when he suddenly 
remarked that what he would 
really enjoy would be a game 
of volleyball. Volleyball is not 
Colonial Williamsburg's thing, 
but anything for a state guest, 
right? Officials sent to the Col- 


lege of William & Mary for 
equipment, and after lunch a 
game was set up behind the 1 8th- 
century Allen-Byrd house. Pres- 
ident C'eauscscu and his wife 
played two games for Rumania, 
won both, and in the second in- 
flicted not only defeat but hu- 
miliation upon the U.S. tcam. 
Ceausescu's exertions did not 
even require him to remove his 
vest, but the exertions of As- 
sistant U.S. Chief of Protocol 
William Codus caused him to 
split his pants. 

Which brings us to Esther Wil- 
liams. "Natural stresses beyond 
Esther's control," explains a fel- 
low guest at producer Aaron 
Spelling's Beverly Hills home, 
"caused the pants of the swim- 
ming star's pants suit to give 
way." (American pants aren’t 
what they used to be. ) Cesar Ro- 
mero was the first to notice, but 
said he really didn't know what 
to do about it (Cesar Romero 
isn't what he used to be). "Tell 
her husband," someone suggest- 
ed. Her husband told Esther. Es- 
ther said to Cesar, "Why didn't 
you tell me sooner?" Cesar said 
to Esther. "But I was enjoying 
it!" (Cesar Romero is what he 
used to be.) 

The End. 

The Times of London reports 
that Spain's El Cordobcs has ar- 
rived for a two-month visit to 
Britain "to learn English so that 
he can star in the film story of 
his life.” Wonderful. Still no 
word as to whether his native 
country rates a dubbed version 
or is going to have to make do 
with Spanish subtitles. 

Button, Button 

James (Bud) Jack, Utah athletic 
director, lost a button from his 
shirt before the Utah-Wyoming 
game and put it away in a coat 
pocket. Later on, things got a 
bit sticky for the Utes and Bud's 
head began to pound, so he 
reached into his pocket for an 
aspirin and. . . . 
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Javelin’s win at Martinsville 
Grand American. 

Javelin wins against the odds. 
The victory by the lone Javelin at 
Martinsville makes 8 wins out of the 
last 12 NASCAR-GA events for Jim 
Paschal and his Warren Prout pre- 
pared and modified Javelin. 

The odds were better for Camaro. 
Out of 15 entered, one managed to 
finish second, and another third. 

A Mustang came in fourth. 

And the top Firebird captured 
eleventh. 


Martinsville, Va., October 17- 
makes it 8 for 12 in NASCAR 

Meanwhile, Mark Donohue and 
I the Javelin came in second in the 
| overall Trans-Am standings. Which 
made us very happy, especially 
since it was his first year with the 
car. 

And Mark is looking forward to 
next season. He’ll have a totally re- 
designed 1971 Javelin to race with. 

But you don’t have to wait to see 
it then. It’s available today at your 
American Motors dealer. 


If you're going to buy a sporty car, 
buy one that's going places. 


FI American Motors 



Fifty-two fuel companies cooked up a rocket car to promote their 
products, hired an almost-astronaut to drive it and, one might say . . . 

The run was a natural gas 


There was a time when Gary Gabel- 

■ ich seemed headed for the moon. 
He qualified Tor a program involving as- 
tronaut training and worked hard at it. 
He ran six miles every other day. and 
he frequently fell out of the sky with a 
movie camera, photographing the ac- 
tions of parachutes opening. He lived 
in earthbound space capsules for days 
at a time under simulated high-altitude 
conditions. He grew wiry, with 155 
pounds of lean muscle over his 6-foot 
frame. But he dropped out of the pro- 
gram when it became clear that he would 
not be permitted to pilot the spaceship 
up there and back. If Gary does not get 
to drive a thing, he doesn't want to go. 

That was in 1968. In the months that 
followed. Gabelich sort of careened 
around. He kept on sky diving. He played 
tennis, baseball, handball, raced go- 
karts, went surfing and water skiing. 
Mostly, he turned to motor sports. He 
raced cars, motorcycles, fuel and jet drag- 
sters, even drag boats. By 1968 he was 
the American Power Boat Association 
fuel-hydro champ. Then, last September, 
he hit 200.44 mph in a drag boat, fast- 
est such run ever recorded. All of which, 
in the inexorable manner of such things, 
finally brought him, at 30 years of age. 
to the Bonneville Salt Flats and this 
monster jet car called Blue F lame. 

Racing cars is one thing. But driving 
a vehicle faster than anybody in the world 
is the ultimate, the nub of it all, the 


final stinging glory of speed. By the time 
Gabelich got to the rocket car on the des- 
ert. the world land-speed record was a 
tidy 600.601 mph. a mark set in 1965 
by Craig Breedlove. 

Gabelich has changed since his pre- 
astronaut days, in the subtle ways that 
would better prepare him for his run 
across the salt. No more conservative 
clothes, no NASA haircut. He is a lot 
more hip, with deliberately shaggy hair 
that tumbles almost to his shoulders. 
More Captain America than Captain 
Carpenter. His talk now is studded with 
phrases calculated to indicate he is very 
with-it. and he is apt to refer to some- 
thing as being "plenty boss,” which real- 
ly means it is a bit of all right. Upon 
checking in at the tiny border town of 
Wcndover on Sept. 1 4. the Gabelich crew 
put a lot of champagne on ice. They 
would drink it when he broke the world 
speed record. A plenty boss gesture. And 
then they learned that it is not that easy: 
it was to be 39 days before they got to 
taste the wine. 

First, there was that fearsome super- 
car that dominated everything around 
it on the desert — 38.2 feet from nose to 
tail, 8.8 feet to the top of its tailfin, 7.8 
feet wide. It weighed 6,500 pounds. The 
rear tires were 35 inches high, about as 
tall as. say, Mario Andretti. "It is. ba- 
sically, a long piece of pipe.” said Ga- 
belich. "It is built to run horizontally, 
man, not vertically." 


Laid over it all was a snappy silver 
and blue paint job, and fitted inside the 
pipe was a 770-pound rocket engine 
tuned to 16.000 pounds of thrust —which 
figures out to 58.000 horsepower. The 
Blue Flame. Gabelich found, could ac- 
celerate from zero to 650 mph in 20 sec- 
onds. The cockpit was basic: the steer- 
ing system and throttle, cameras, a re- 
corder and radio setup over which Ga- 
belich would talk to his crew. Not hip 
conversation. 

"I would flick on all the switches and 
shout 'here we go!' " he says. "Then I 
would slam it right to the wood and 
count ofT my speed: 250 . . . 300 . . . 
350 . . . 400. Man. it's really far out. " 

Before selecting Gabelich to drive the 
Blue Flame, a great many experts had a 
hand in the project. Prime sponsor was 
the Natural Gas Industry, which is a 
combine of 52 companies in gas and re- 
lated fields — the sort of staid, vest-wear- 
ing outfits hardly ever associated with 
such madcap adventure. Still, it seemed a 
dramatic way to demonstrate what they 
feel is the safety and versatility of natural 
gas as a pure form of pollution-free pow- 
er. The liquefied natural gas-hydrogen 
peroxide concept for the engine came 
from an astronautish-sounding Milwau- 
kee outfit called Reaction Dynamics Inc. 
Goodyear, which has a long association 
with land-speed attempts, developed the 
tires over a year of research, rolled them 
out to Bonneville and pronounced them 
capable of speeds up to 700 mph and test- 
ed in excess of 800. if Gabelich cared to 
go that fast. 

Not at first. The Utah flats are tricky: 
a vast bed of crystalline w ith mountains 
on one side, more mountains on the 
other, a 10-mile black guideline painted 
straight across — and unpredictable 
weather in between. The salt tends to 
be uneven in texture; the winds blow ca- 
priciously — headwinds, crosswinds, the 
w'orks. And anything over the gentle 
push of a 6- mph breeze can scratch a 
run. Gabelich did not get in his first at- 
tempt until Sept. 19. Then, in 19 more 
attacks, he got the monster up over 600 
mph seven times, and twice just barely 
missed the two-way record. 

According to the worldwide rules 
that govern such things, a land-speed 
mark is recognized only after two runs 
through the flying kilometer and mea- 
sured mile clocks. Both runs must be 
made within one hour and. for all 
their early speed down the black line. 
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The Smirnoff Brunch: a time for coming together 

From the first twist of the Smirnoff cap, it’s a party that simply happens. A party as easy as the 
eggs you scramble, as cheerful as the Bloody Marys you pour. It’s a party that moves on whim 
from the kitchen into the living room. It’s a family time, when laughter links the generations. 

^mimOff leaves you breathless • 






Virtual Leader 


Only RCA offers you virtual memory in ne\y 
high-performance computers. 


Virtual memory is the future of the com- 
puting business. Because it gives you the most 
memory for the dollar. 

And opens the computer to fast, easy use by 
many more of your people. 

We’ve been a leader in virtual memory from 
the beginning. And now we have new, high-per- 
formance virtual-memory systems in the $6-60 
thousand class. RCA 3. And RCA 7. 

How can a memory system make so much 
difference to a computer? Here’s how it works. 

Imagine computer memory as an empty water 
glass. Put in three ice cubes— three programs. The 
glass is full, despite air space between cubes. 

That space makes regular memories wasteful. 

And big cube programs move slowly, so proc- 
essing and people wait. 

Now for virtual memory. Break the programs 


into pieces, like chips of ice. You get a lot more in 
the glass. Less waste space. 

One more step. Fill an ice bucket with chips 
— more programs. 

When somebody wants a program from the 
glass, and somebody wants one from the bucket, 
Octoputer moves chips back and forth so fast nei- 
ther man notices. 

The little glass has, virtually, the capacity of 
the big bucket. 

So everyone works as if the computer were 
his alone. There’s no long waiting line. More jobs, 
and bigger jobs, can be done. That’s why people 
want it. 

We want to be number two in computers. To 
do it, we have to be the leader in things like vir- 
tual memory. 

Things people want. 


ItCJI 

COMPUTERS 




Introducing the tight money 
8-track stereo system. 


keep one station from interfering 
with another, and considerate 
enough to signal when a program 
is being broadcast in stereo. 

And you’ll hear it all 
through a matched set of over- 
sized speakers that deliver truly 
opulent sound. A sound you can 
adjust every-which-way with as 
sophisticated a set of controls 
as a Toscanini would want. (You 
can even adjust the amount of 
sound coming out of each speaker 
individually. ) 

But it’s in the back of this 
receiver where the future lies. 
Because this stereo system has 
provisions for adding on a record 
player ( like our snazzy RD-7673 


pictured), headphones, even 
a cassette deck— when things 
loosen up a little. 

In the meantime, stop in at 
any Panasonic dealer and ask to 
see and hear the “Montvale,” Model 
RE-7800. In these tight money 
times, it could relax your outlook 
on a whole lot of things. 


Panasonic has always been known 
to give you your money’s worth. 

But times being like they are, 
we decided to go even ourselves 
one better. 

This is the one. Our new 
RE-7800. It gives you a 
phenomenal amount of sound for 
your dollar. 

Starting with an 8-track 
stereo cartridge player that lets you 
enjoy all the joys of tape 
listening without any of the 
sorrows of tape fumbling. 

And following with a superb 
receiver that plays FM, AM and 
FM stereo. A receiver strong 
enough to pull in even weak 
distant stations, smart enough to 


PANASONIC 


just slightly ahead of our tin 


York 1001 7. For' 





MOTOR SPORTS conliiwrd 


the crew approached the record slowly. 
Finally came the morning of Friday. 
Oct. 23 when, as Gabelich puts it. “They 
got it all together.” 

For the record, let it be noted that 
the fastest man in the world fueled up 
on hot chocolate, cereal and a cinna- 
mon roll, accompanied by the digestion- 
inducing sounds of Creedence Clearwat- 
er Revival on the cafe jukebox. He 
was wearing his lucky canary-colored T 
shirt. Levi's and black stocking cap. On 
top of that, at the Flats, he added the 
things he wanted for spiritual comfort: 
28 strands of beads around his neck, a 
hair clip from his girlfriend, a St. Chris- 
topher medal, various Indian good-luck 
pieces, a Mexican peso, several key chains 
and four letters which had been carried 
by John Cobb during his 1947 record 
run in which he averaged 394.196 mph. 

Spirit thus fortified, Gabelich took 
care of the physical: over all that stuff 
he donned flame-resistant suit, gloves, 
boots, face mask and helmet — producing 
an effect that was pretty much astro- 
naut at that. Except that the suit also dis- 
playsthe decals of the participatingcom- 
panies, plus one peace symbol and one 
American flag. That left only one thing 
left to do: talk to the car. Gabelich pat- 
ted the nose cone and said to the Blue 
Flame, urgently: “Let’s do it together, 
baby. Give me a good ride. Let's go, 
baby. You can do it. We can do it to- 
gether, baby.” Then he climbed into 
the cockpit. 

“This is what happens," says Gabel- 



OFFICIALLY THE FASTEST: GABELICH 



ich. “You're sitting in it and they put 
the cover on you. Suddenly, all my adren- 
aline pumps up to about the same pres- 
sure as the gas. My thinking clears up 
and it’s all beautiful. I'm in a complete- 
ly different world, man. 1 know how a 
lion tamer feels. I turn on the record- 
ings and let it go: suddenly I'm blasted 
back into the seat and my body con- 
forms to it exactly. And 1 count off the 
speeds. Then my hearing cuts out at 
600 mph and it's all beautifully still, 
quiet. It's belter than sex, man, it's bet- 
ter than anything." 

First run down, the Blue Flame hit 
617.602 mph through the measured mile. 
In 48 Zi minutes the car was ready for 
the run back. The truck eased up be- 
hind and started the push-off. It got the 
Blue Flame rolling down the approach 
at about 35 mph and backed off. Inside 
the cockpit, Gabelich fired off the en- 
gine with a shattering roar and was away. 

The slick tires quickly picked up a 
coating of damp salt, creating the eerie 
visual effect that the car was floating, 
slightly airborne, as it flashed through 
the mile, stretched out in a long, shim- 
mering silver-blue streak. Behind it, drift- 
ing lazily, came puffs of fluffy white 
vapor. And inside the cockpit, despite 
the push of some five G's, Gabelich kept 
his cool. “It was smooth, very smooth,” 
he said. “It seemed to float a little. Noth- 
ing wrong, though. Everything was per- 
fect.” Then, even as the car zinged past 
the timing trailer, the chutes puffed out 
and it was all over: 630.388 mph through 
the kilo and 627.287 mph through the 
mile. A world record two-way average 
of 622.407 mph. 

When the crew unsnapped the can- 
opy and unstrapped him, Gabelich, now 
officially the fastest man in the world, 
uttered the historic words: "Plenty boss, 
man, plenty boss.” Then he added, more 
prosaically, "I knew it was a good one. 
It was a wild ride. We really got with 
it. I'm very happy. 

"Next year,” said Gabelich, “we'll 
go after the speed of sound. It's about 
720 miles an hour at this altitude. I'm 
also looking for a sponsor to build me 
a rocket-powered boat. I want to be the 
first man to hold both land- and water- 
speed records and survive.” 

Then they all piled into cars and pa- 
raded back to Wendover. honking horns 
and shouting the news. And they finally 
drank the champagne. Plenty boss. May- 
be better than going to the moon, end 
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All the fun. excitement, 
and strategic skill of the real thing. 
YOU'RE in on the action! YOU call the 
plays! YOU make the decisions! 

Here's the scene. 

You're the offensive quarterback and at the 
controls of the console. Look out across 
the ‘ field.” Now. choose the play and 
strategy you think will be most effective, 
and hit your activator controls! 

The defensive player quickly sums up the 
situation and attempts to counter your play 
by pushing an activator button programmed 
as the best defense against your suspected 
offensive play. Then, Computamatic Foot- 
ball programming takes over. One of the 
play-result lights flashes on and tells the 
outcome of your play. Gained or lost yard- 
age? Fumbled ball? Incompleted pass? 
Whatever the outcome, the board registers 
the play results. 

Competition at its finest! 

Complete Computamatic Football Game 
With Handsome Console . . . S34.95 

Convert Computamatic Football to other stimulating 
and exciting games. 

BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF 

HOCKEY SAILING FINANCE 

Interchangeable game board overlays . . . 

S9.9S each. 


CQCTPlJTflCTflTIC 

GAMES 


Division of Electronic Data Controls Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27103 


shooting / Martin Kane 


Bad days at 
Black Canyon 
for the U.S. 

Soviet marksmen regain their old 
form in the world championships 

E ven with world titles at stake the 
cold precision of competitive shoot- 
ing makes for poor spectating, but to 
those involved there is no more pas- 
sionate sport. So the shots fired during 
the 40th World Shooting Championships 
at Phoenix, Ariz. were heard round the 
world, from Melbourne to Madrid, but 
nowhere were they louder than in the 
U.S.S.R., whose blue-clad team outshot 
the marksmen from 52 nations, including 
the second-place Americans. 

When the smoke had cleared over the 
Black Canyon Range near Phoenix last 
week, the Soviets had carried away 19 
gold medals, 16 silvers and 10 bronzes, 
using everything from small-bore rifles 
to skeet guns. The second-place Amer- 
icans had 12 golds, 14 silvers and eight 
bronzes. 

For the Americans it was a disap- 
pointing, but not altogether unexpected, 
showing. Although the U.S. had passed 
the Russian marksmen in gold medals 1 7 
10 at the last world championships in 
Wiesbaden, Germany in 1966 (cutting 
into a 57-29 Soviet lead in gold medals 
over three previous championships), 
there had been signs of definite deteri- 
oration in the American ranks ever since. 

America is a nation of shooters, but 
training in weaponry here runs more to 
"practical" aspects of the sport. Most- 
ly, U.S. target shooters are out to im- 
prove their aim for deer, duck and wood- 
cock. But the pure sport of shooting 
for accuracy alone and the satisfaction 
of marksmanship as an art in itself arc 
concepts better understood in Europe. 


Scarcely a handful of ranges in the U.S. 
afford conditions comparable to those 
employed in the world championships. 

Gary Anderson, the American gold 
medalist in the 300-meter rifle event at 
both the last two Olympics and the world 
championships in 1 962 and 1966, is prob- 
ably a fairly typical U.S. firing range 
product — only better. He learned to 
shoot in his dad's cow pasture in Ax- 
tell. Neb. but soon graduated to serious 
target work. His development was 
helped by the Russians, whose assistance 
to their American rival was an example 
of the camaraderie to be found in this 
esoteric game. 

"The Russians answered a lot of my 
questions," he said during a lull in the 
shooting at Phoenix. "I went around 
taking pictures and notes, and learned 
a lot." One of the things Anderson 
learned was how inferior U.S. firing fa- 
cilities are when compared to those 
abroad. "Back in the ’30s," he says, 
"we developed our own bastard cours- 
es, which other countries do not have 
to put up with. But the people on our 
team have really devoted themselves to 
international training in spite of the 
handicaps." 

Oddly enough, the brilliant sunshine 
at Phoenix during the week of compe- 
tition probably hurt the American shoot- 
ers. Anderson explained. Used to com- 
peting on inferior ranges in all sorts of 
conditions, the Americans could prob- 
ably have profited by some adverse 
weather at Black Canyon. As it was, An- 
derson refrained from competing this 
year to do some politicking back home, 
where he is running for county trea- 
surer. "If I'm going to do a good job 
at that 1 must put in a lot of time. Sport 
was something I had to cut down on.” 

Without Anderson, the Americans still 
managed to do well in the standing po- 
sition in the 300-meter free rifle event. 
Shooters like Margaret Murdock. John 
Foster and John Writer won all three 
places and the team gold. But in kneel- 
ing and prone firing the Americans fell 
behind the Russians, whose total points 
in all three positions were better than 
the U.S. and Switzerland. 

One of the finest performances at 
Phoenix came from Evgeny Petrov of 
the U.S.S.R., who scored a world rec- 
ord in international skeet by knocking 
down 200 pigeons out of 200- In 1968 
he took the Olympic gold medal with a 
score of 198 — the first time that inter- 


national skeet had been shot at any 
Olympics. International differs from 
U.S. skeet mainly in the delayed release 
of the target after the "pull" order (up 
to three seconds), a longer distance for 
the target to be thrown (71 yards, as op- 
posed to 55 in the U.S.) and the fact 
that the competitor must keep the gun 
butt at his hip until the target appears. 

And there are rules and regulations 
in international shooting that the or- 
dinary field hunter would find plainly 
finicky. The lining and padding of a 
shooting jacket, for instance, may not 
be quilted or cross-stitched and "must 
hang loosely on the body of the wearer 
similar to a normal suit coat." All in- 
side pockets are prohibited. Shoe soles 
cannot be thicker than 10 millimeters 
at the toe. Such rules are meant to keep 
shooters from tricking up jackets so that 
they will support a rifle better or turn- 
ing shoes into rigid firing platforms. 

The championships used to be annu- 
al affairs attracting as few as three coun- 
tries. but since 1954 they have been held 
every four years, like the Olympics, and 
now draw very well. More than 900 con- 
testants were entered this year, and, 
though there were a few protests about 
scores, the shoot-out was an amiable 
event. The Russians brought their own 
vodka and generously passed out an oc- 
casional bottle. The Japanese amused 
themselves by teaching pesky American 
kids tricks of jujitsu. 

Veteran observers of American train- 
ing methods feel that we will fall still far- 
ther behind the Russians unless some- 
thing is done to jack up our range tech- 
niques. Curiously, in a society considered 
"open" when it comes to gun ownership 
and use, the United States is notably de- 
ficient in organizing its gunmanship. An 
American pistol shooter, for instance, 
is very likely to train at all the various 
pistol events — standard pistol, center 
fire, rapid fire and free pistol. Sportsmen 
from other countries tend to specialize. 
And in Russia, where gun regulations 
are far tighter, every encouragement 
is given to marksmanship. Ranges 
throughout the country are open to any- 
one — with rifles furnished by the gov- 
ernment and low-cost ammunition pro- 
vided. A young shooter of promise will 
be trained at government expense. Our 
best training grounds are military — the 
Army supplies the bulk of our compet- 
itors. The U.S. rifle team consisted of 
eight soldiers and a marine. The 1 1 -man 
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pistol team was totally military except 
for one civilian and a border patrolman. 
But even military interest in the sport is 
declining. The Air Force has abandoned 
it altogether. 

It would be futile these days to ask 
Congress for funds to build adequate 
practice ranges. Contestants in Caracas 
in 1954 fired their guns on a range 
that cost the Venezuelan government 
55 million. At Cairo eight years later, 
the range cost the Egyptian government 
S7 million. The Black Canyon ride 
and pistol range and the Phoenix Trap 
and Skeet Club, where the shotgun com- 
petition was held, represented a total 
investment of $1.2 million — one-sixth 
of it public funds. 

Preparations for the championships 
were made by the National Rifle As- 
sociation, with the International Shoot- 
ing Union officials checking. Teen-agers 
from the Phoenix Indian School were 
trained in scorekeeping, working targets 
and being generally useful. Interpreters 
were plentiful, too, among them 14-year- 
old Richard Mesnard. who is fluent in 
Spanish. French, Russian. Italian and 
even Latin. The British contestants, he 
found, spoke "rather strange English." 

Not all the shooting was with fire- 
arms. There was competition with the 
air pistol and air rifle. Indeed, the first 
gold medal for the U.S. was won by 
Army Major Sallic Carroll with her air 
pistol, beating out two Russian women 
sharpshooters. Youngest of the compet- 
itors was 15-year-old Bonny Hampson 
of Homestead. Fla., who placed in the 
top three to make the U.S. women's 
team as a rifleman. She is also a mem- 
ber of her high school bowling and swim- 
ming teams. 

The U.S. team was captained by Col- 
onel Walter Walsh, USMC retired, who 
is also a veteran of the FBI during the 
shoot-out days of the '30s when G-men 
were coping with the likes of Pretty Boy 
Floyd and John Dillinger. He was him- 
self wounded four times in bringing 
down a bank robber. Al Brady, outside 
a Bangor. Me. sporting goods store 
where the mobster had gone to replenish 
his arsenal. 

No one knows how many rounds were 
fired in practice and competition dur- 
ing the championships, but one observer, 
watching the dust kicked up behind the 
targets at Black Canyon, reckoned that 
"there's enough lead in there to war- 
rant mining it.” end 
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Dial-a-Room 

Call your nearest Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge anytime for a 
reservation, confirmed by our computers, at any of our more than 
42 5 other Lodges coast to coast. Or call the Reservation Center nearest you. 
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(To decide on your personal stereo system) 

You’re home 
with Magnavox. 



Compare us to other Radio-Phono systems: 

Solid State Stereo FM/AM radio. Air suspension speakers. 

360 degrees of projected sound. No-drift lock for FM. 

Stereo balance control. Headphone jack. 

Optional matching, wonderfully compact. 4-speed record player. 
And the price is right. 

See your Magnavox dealer (Yellow Pages). 
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hockey Mark Mutvoy 


Don't bother hitting a Piager on the head 


As brother Bob says, “No Piager is hurt when he gets hit there.” All three of them play defense for the 
St. Louis Blues, and their view of hockey is that you should whack the other guy before he whacks you 


If it had happened in Montreal or Bos- 
* ton or New York or Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh — places where the Piager 
Brothers have cracked a few rival 
skulls — the crowd would have cheered 
for more blood and a lone bugler would 
have sounded taps. But this was Van- 
couver, a city new to the National Hock- 
ey League and the Piager Gang from 
St. Louis, and the crowd responded to 
the sight of a Piager stretched out cold 
on the ice with silent sympathy. 

Barclay Piager and Bob Piager were 
kneeling on the ice alongside their kid 
brother Billy, who was dreaming sweet 
dreams and squirting blood from a gash 
over his left ear. Moments before, Billy 
had caught Ray Cullen of the Vancouver 
Canucks skating with his head down just 
inside the St. Louis blue line and, like a 
good Piager, had upended Cullen with 
a solid body check. But as Cullen som- 
ersaulted back to ice level, the blade of 



his skate sliced into Billy's skull. Billy 
immediately jumped up. Then he no- 
ticed he was bleeding and crumpled back 
onto the ice. 

“When I saw the blood pouring from 
the kid's head, I knew he was all right.” 
Bob Piager said later. "It was really 
sawdust that he was losing, not blood. 
And hey, no Piager is hurt when he 
gets hit on the head. What have we got 
up there to hurt?" Although Billy was 
wheeled from the ice on a stretcher, 
which, he admitted, ‘‘was not good for 
the family image," he upheld another 
family tradition by returning to the St. 
Louis bench 14 stitches later. *'It was 
nothing," he said. 

When they are not getting hit on the 
head, or hitting other players on the 
head, the three wild Plagers play de- 
fense for the St. Louis Blues, an ac- 
complishment that is unique among the 
numerous brother acts in pro sports this 
year. There are other brothers who play 
for the same team, like Henry and Tom- 
mie Aaron, Bobby and Dennis Hull, 
Larry and Wayne Hillman and Ernie 
and Billy Hicke. Then there are the Co- 
nigliaro brothers. Tony and Billy, who 
played in the same outfield until the Bos- 
ton Red Sox management decided the 
act was a ‘‘liability'' and shipped Tony 
to California. 

The three Alous all played the outfield, 
but for different teams . in the National 
League, and the three Richardsons play 
for different clubs in the American Foot- 
ball Conference. Some brothers are ri- 
vals. like Tom Van Arsdale, who guards 
his twin brother Dick; Phil Esposito, 
who shoots pucks at his brother Tony; 
and Miller Farr, who tackles his broth- 
er Mel (and also his cousin, Jerry Lc- 
vias). Some brothers are in different 
leagues, like Jim and Gaylord Perry, who 


THREE NICE guys— before the game begins, 
of course — arc brothers Bill, Barclay and Bob. 


each won more than 20 games this year, 
Richie and Hank Allen, Joe and Phil 
Niekro and Carlos and Lee May. Some 
brothers play different sports, like Alex 
Johnson, who won the American League 
batting championship, and brother Ron, 
who is one of the National Football 
League's leading rushers. Finally, there 
is Umpire Bill Haller, who someday 
may have to call his brother. Catcher 
Tom Haller, out on strikes. 

Barclay Piager, 29, and Bob, 27, arc 
a regular pair in the Blues’ blue line 
while Billy, 25, is a swing defenseman. 
They all arrived in St. Louis courtesy 
of the New York Rangers, and they play 
the game only one way — rough. Wher- 
ever they have played, they always have 
been among the leaders in penalty min- 
utes. Last year, for instance, Barclay and 
Bob accounted for half the Blues' ma- 
jor penalties, and major penalties gen- 
erally are fighting penalties. Never has 
a Piager been accused of playing de- 
fense with finesse; indeed, the Plagers 
believe the only way to take the puck 
from someone is to slam that person 
onto the ice or into the boards. "Is there 
any other way?" Billy asks. 

"Some people call our dad ‘Squirrel.’ 
because they think he raised three nuts," 
Billy adds. "Dad never let us come cry- 
ing to him. If we had something going, 
either with each other or with some oth- 
er kids on the street, we had to go out 
back and settle it." Some of the best 
fights in Ontario were private brawls be- 
tween Barclay and Bob. 

"One time we were playing amateur 
hockey — Barclay in Peterborough and 
me in Guelph," Bob says, "and we real- 
ly squared away. One of my teammates, 
Al Lebrun, tried to break us up but the 
referee wisely pulled him off. We were 
still feuding at the end of the game, and 
we both said we'd get the other one 
soon. Well, that night Barclay came into 
a restaurant where I was eating and 

continued 



The Canadians 
Canadians 
are proud or 

The whole world admires Canadian fur fast 


Canada is a proud land. 

One of proud people, proud of 
things Canadian. OFC is 
their whisky, blended to their 
taste, with a dean, mellow 
flavor. Serve OFC proudly. That’s 
how it was made. 


The whole world admires Canadian fur fashions; below. Donald Richer, a well-known fur designer 




Imported Canadian Whisky 

Blended Canadian Whisky Distilled, taste-tested and bottled in Valleyfield. P.Q .Canada • 6 years old. 86.8 proof ©Schenley Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 



What to look for before 
you buy new snow tires 

And how the Super Shell Snowshoe* measures up on all scores. 

People who drive in snow with ordinary tires are begging- for trouble. Buying good 
quality snow tires is not a luxury— it’s a necessity. 


Since snow tires have to perforin on dry 
roads as well as snowy ones, they should 
have two different kinds of tread construc- 
tion, as the Super Shell Snowshoe does. 

Rigid tread sections at the center of the 
tire for roadability and steering ease. 

Flexible sections on the outside edges, to 
grip snow for sure starts and stops. These 
treads have a second advantage: they're 
self-cleaning. By flexing they discourage 
buildup of snow within the tread. 


Note the stud holes on the Super Shell 
Snowshoe. Studs give you extra protection 
on icy or wet roads. Ask your Shell dealer 
about your state’s regulations concerning 
when and where steel tire studs may be 
used (a few states prohibit them). 

Good snow tires have wide treads to give 
you greater protection, greater stability. 
The overall tread width of the Super Shell 
Snowshoe here (size G 70 x 15) is 7" wide. 


Strong snow tires should have deep treads 
for better traction, better pulling power. 
Have your Shell dealer measure the tread 
depth of a new Super Shell Snowshoe tire 
for you. You'll see: it’s over a half-inch deep. 

The materials that make up a snow tire 
should have proven track records. They 
must stand up to ice and s now— and plenty 
of hard driving on dry roads. The Super 
Shell Snowshoe is made of a four- ply nylon 
cord construction. We know it stands up. 


Before the weather turns snowy, drive to 
your nearest Shell dealer. Check out the 
price for the tire size you need for your 
car— you’ll be pleasantly surprised. Learn 
more about the advantages of driving on 
Super Shell Snowshoes. Once you buy 
them you’ll be glad you did— mile after 
mile and winter after winter. 



Anot her goodjdea: this year-round, 
combination antifreeze and engine coolant. 


® Registered Trademark. Shell Oil Company. 



Shell 2 one helps protect your en- 
gine 12 months a year. In cold 
weather, it lowers the freezing 
point of the water in your radia- 
tor. In hot weather— especially 
in cars with air conditioning, it 
helps prevent boil-overs. And it 
helps prevent rust formation, 
too. Ask about Shellzone. 




HOCKEY conlilllin/ 


walked over to my table. The whole place 
anticipated another brawl. Huh— Bar- 
clay just wanted to borrow S5.” 

Bob was the first Plager to arrive in 
the NHL, joining the Rangers during 
the 1964-65 season. "I was supposed to 
be the tough guy they needed." he says. 
Instead of a muscleman, though. Bob- 
by became a comedian— which he still 
is — and soon was back in the minor 
leagues. "I used to get mad at people 
because they thought Canada was an 
uncivilized place." he says, “and I was 
always making up pretty good stories 
to tell them." One time someone asked 
Bob how old he was. "I don't know,” 
he said. “Indians attacked the settlement 
where my family lived, killed my par- 
ents and burned down the general store 
w here all the records were." 

Barclay, meanwhile, was playing for 
Eddie Shore in Springfield, easily the 
worst place for a hockey player during 
the mid-'60s. "Eddie suspended you if 
he didn't like the way you sneezed." Bar- 
clay says. “He used to tie rope around 
the players' legs so they would not skate 
with too wide a gap. It got so bad that 
we all went on strike and forced Eddie 
to give up running the club.” 

Young Billy turned professional with 
the Montreal Canadiens' organization 
in 1966 and played that year at Hous- 
ton where, like a good Plager. he ac- 
cumulated 130 penalty minutes in only 
51 games. Then came expansion in 1967, 
and soon all the Plagers were together 
in St. Louis. Bob was traded from the 
Rangers to the Blues moments after the 
expansion draft. Barclay arrived late in 
November with Red Berenson. Billy 
played part of the 1967-68 season with 
Minnesota, became a Ranger for one 
day in the summer of 1968 and then 
was traded to the Blues. 

While Billy shuttled between St. Lou- 
is and the minor leagues the last two 
years. Bob and Barclay were becoming 
solid NHL defensemen — Barclay made 
the West All-Star squad — and. well, a 
two-man gashouse gang. "Barclay and 
I are hated everywhere," Bob says. “Peo- 
ple buy tickets just to see if the Plagers 
will get theirs. Hey. we even sold out 
Pittsburgh. Barclay and I had a brawl 
with a dozen Pittsburgh guys and Bar- 
clay had his nose broken. Of course, it 
took three of them to break it. The next 
time we went into Pittsburgh they had 
a sellout, the first one ever." 

Bob also became the Blues' team co- 


median. a title he does not seem likely 
to lose. “He's always around cutting 
your tie in half or cutting off your pants' 
leg or stealing your luggage just before 
flight time.” Billy says. “He's brutal with 
me. I can't pronounce my R's, and he 
always kids me about it in front of the 
other guys." In Vancouver, Bob asked 
Billy questions, and Billy's answers had 
the other players almost in hysterics. 

"What kind of car have you got?" 
Bob asked. 

“A yellow Wolls-Woyce." Billy said. 

"Who was the greatest player ever to 
play in the NHL?" 

"Wocket Wichard.” 

"What kind of game will we play to- 
night?” 

"A wuff one." 

Bob, who is the only bachelor among 
the three, leads an active social life, one 
that makes early-morning flights to NHL 
cities a hazardous prospect at best. "I'm 
a night person," he says. "I play better 
when 1 come in late than when I go 
home and get 12 hours sleep the night 
before a game." Once he missed an 8 
a.m. flight from St. Louis to New York 
and arrived at Madison Square Garden 
barely in time for the game. 

Lynn Patrick, a vice-president of the 
Blues, asked Bob what he was trying to 
prove. "Lynn," Bob said in front of 
the other players, "you won't believe 
what happened to me. 1 jumped out of 
bed and the clock said 10 o'clock. I 
looked up at the ceiling and said, 'Why 
always me, God?' Then the ceiling 
opened, a big finger pointed down at 
me and a voice said, ' 'Cause you bug 
me. Plager.' ” Even Patrick had to laugh. 

Billy remembers trying to contact Bob 
one summer so that Bob could be the 
best man at his wedding. "I finally gave 
up," he says, "and then Bob appeared 
at the wedding and wanted to know why 
he wasn't my best man.” Bob laughs. 
"When the hockey season ends." he says, 
"no one knows where I am. One year 
everyone thought I was in Australia, and 
all the time I was in Little Rock. Ar- 
kansas. The publicity office gives you 
these sheets and asks you where you 
will be during the summer. I just write: 
‘In transit.’ ” 

Right now- Bob. Barclay and Billy arc 
in transit around the National Hockey 
League, and before the season ends even 
the people in Vancouver will know that 
you never cheer the wuff Plagers in a vis- 
iting wink. END 


Use Christmas Seals. 
It’s a matter 
of life and breath. 
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Fight emphysema, 
tuberculosis, air pollution. 




With thee , Bug , I plight 
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Being an account of one pilgrim's journey toward True Reality with the object 
of his adoration, a Bugatti car— than which no woman could be more fickle or 
imperious— and of the terrible price he pays, and pays, for his grand amour 



my troth 

by Robert Campbell 


m he two young cyclists came to a skidding halt 
-M. and turned to stare as I eased the throbbing, su- 
percharged Bugatti into the elevator of a New York 
garage. 

"What's dal?" asked the girl incredulously. 

"San ahmah'd cah," replied her boy companion. 

"Ha 'jah know san ahmah'd cah?" persisted the girl, 
somewhat dubiously. 

"I know an ahmah'd cah when I sees one," snapped 
the boy. shutting off any further questions. 

Such are the incidents that keep the true Bugatti owner 
going. It doesn't much matter whether the observations 
are accurate. The important thing is that they should 
occur with a high rate of frequency, for they provide a 
direct transfusion to what otherwise would be a se- 
riously damaged ego. Without these little interludes 
few mortals could withstand the doubts, frustrations 
and anguish that assail a Bugatti owner as he sets out 
on the open road, the loneliest driver there because he 
knows full well that in so doing he is putting himself 
several hundred, or perhaps a thousand, miles away 
from the nearest human being who has the faintest 
idea of what makes this particular machine tick. 

By now it is almost common knowledge that the Bu- 
gatti is the greatest automobile ever made. There is an 
aura and mystique about these cars that applies to no 
other known vehicle. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s 
they swept the racing circuits of Europe, amassing an 
overall victory total that has yet to be surpassed. Top 
speed in some of the last models reached 180 mph, 
quite a clip even for today. To own a Bugatti was to pos- 
sess what Sir Malcolm Campbell described as "a car 
in a class by itself." "Pur sang" was the term the afi- 
cionados used — thoroughbred. There is a story, pos- 
sibly apocryphal but completely credible, about a 
Frenchwoman who poisoned her husband to collect 
his insurance — so she could buy her lover a Bugatti. 

World War II put an end to the Bugatti era when 
the factory at Molsheim in eastern France was overrun 
by the German army. Ettore Bugatti, the Italian au- 
tomotive genius who moved to France as a young man 
and designed the cars that bore his name, died shortly 
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With thee , Bug 

continued 

afterward. Hugh Conway, a Briton and 
world authority on the cars, estimates 
that around 6,000 were produced dur- 
ing the 30-odd years of the era and that 
roughly 1 ,200 have survived. A few mod- 
els even appeared in the postwar years. 
But the spark was gone. Vet, though 
more than a quarter century has passed, 
the Bugatti mystique remains as alive 
as ever. Two magazines in circulation 
today arc devoted purely to Bug itti mat- 
ters, a fact unique in automotive his- 
tory. It is as though the era never ended. 
And in a way it hasn’t, for some people 
anyway, as I discovered on seeing my 
first Bugatti. 

The encounter took place in the sum- 
mer of 1952. The car, a sleek gray con- 
vertible, had been brought to New 
York from Europe by an engineer 
friend who was also a sometime rac- 
ing driver. I had practically lost all in- 
terest in automobiles at that point, 
though I retained vivid childhood mem- 
ories of the classic American cars of 
the ’30s — my first hair-raising ride in 
a boat-tailed Auburn Speedster, then 
hours of curbside watching with the 
gang in our small town, hoping for a 
glimpse of one of the great Packards 
or Cadillacs or Lincolns and later the 
Cords. But something happened to 
cars after World War II. 

One day in New York I met my friend's 
Bug (a frequently used diminutive, not 
a mechanical term). My first reaction 
was: "What a queer-looking automo- 
bile!” And indeed it was, completely un- 
like any other machine I had ever seen 
or even imagined. I circled the car wari- 
ly, looked under it and sat in it as my 
friend chatted about finned racing 
brakes, the unique front axle, precise 
steering, instruments and so on. I still 
didn’t get the idea though. Then he took 
me for a ride. 

We headed uptown through Central 
Park. The engine made quite a racket. 
The springs were unyielding. We stopped 
for a red light just short of the S turns 
at the north end of the park. Two 
hopped-up motorcyclists on gooked-up 
motorcycles pulled alongside, gave us 
the eye and emitted a challenging 
"vroom, vroom.” The light changed and 
the Bugatti took off, accelerating with 


breathtaking speed. It took the sharp 
curves effortlessly, with but a slight 
movement of the steering wheel, as 
though the whole car were hung on rails. 
The motorcyclists fell behind and 
dropped from view. We returned to my 
friend’s apartment and I took a second 
look at the car. This time I got the point. 

The car looked exactly like what it 
had just done. Its design gave the im- 
pression of something light and poised, 
impatient and self-confident, capable, 
ready to spring alive at the slightest touch 
and take you whistling down the road 
at top speed, negotiating the tightest 
curve with case, on and on to the end 
of the world if need be — and you’d bet- 
ter hop in right now or it might just up 
and depart without you. This pure ex- 
pression of function and purpose had 
resulted in a uniquely beautiful auto- 
mobile. There wasn't a single false note 
to the design. Every feature served and 
was subservient to the basics: acceler- 
ation, speed, road holding and endur- 
ance. Moreover, the design represented 
what would be called in mathematicians' 
terms the elegant solution to a prob- 
lem, as opposed to solving it by brute 
force. Ettore Bugatti achieved his rac- 
ing objectives with elegance and finesse, 
and that is just the way his cars look. 

This, I think, is what lies at the core 
of the Bugatti mystique. There is a look 
about a Bugatti that says, "lam the Eter- 
nal Machine.” Closer scrutiny will re- 
veal the barest trace of a smile that says, 
"I am the Infernal Machine, too.” But 
a novice like myself would not notice 
that. I was simply hooked. I had to have 
one of those cars. I had been bitten by 
the Bug bug but had no way of real- 
izing the virulence of this disease. It has 
no known cure. It runs a long course, 
periodically racking the host in feverish 
convulsions until, hopefully, some im- 
munity sets in. Even then the patient is 
never quite the same again. 

The Bugatti hangup is a transcendental 
experience in the true sense, with the pil- 
grim progressing through levels of un- 
derstanding as though through a series 
of veils, moving ever onward toward the 
True Reality, the Ultimate, the One — 
in this case a true perception of the Eter- 
nal Machine. Only a few make it through 


the full course of this disease. In this re- 
spect the Bug hangup is different from 
more popular indulgences such as glue 
snifiing and LSD popping, which pro- 
duce hallucinations. But however gaudy 
and exciting these hallucinations may 
be, they have no objective reality. This 
is merely a form of self-induced schizo- 
phrenia. Bugatti owners, on the other 
hand, are not the least bit schizzcd. A 
Bug is, after all, a real thing — just as 
real as Ahab's whale. 

At the time I got hooked I realized I 
lacked several important qualifications 
for owning a Bugatti. It seemed to me 
that to maintain such a machine it was 
necessary to be either rich or a good me- 
chanic, and preferably both. Since the 
latter course was the only one reasonably 
open to me, I set out to acquire some 
knowledge about automobile engines. I 
read a book. Then, for $150, I bought a 
disheveled 1927 Rolls-Royce touring car 
and hauled it out to a small garage in 
New Jersey. I took it apart — and over a 
year of weekend work went by before I 
got the Rolls back together. Surprisingly 
enough it actually ran. I drove the car 
around the block and back to the ga- 
rage. Then I returned proudly to the 
city. The next day it turned cold and 
the Rolls’ block cracked. 

The week after that I sold it to a fel- 
low from Wilkes-Barre for $75. It was 
a beautiful, sunny day and as the Rolls 
disappeared I sat down on the curb and 
almost cried. Had I known at the time 
the true meaning of all the weekends I 
had invested I might very well have shot 
myself. For one could spend a whole life- 
time working on Rolls-Royces and hard- 
ly learn anything relating to Bugattis, 
as I found out later on. 

Now thinking myself prepared, I set 
out in search of a Bugatti. And five years 
after being bitten by the Bug bug I had 
a shot at one — a sleek, white, super- 
charged, four-door bomb, a late 1939 
tourer and one of the last Bugattis made. 

I phoned a crotchety old Alsatian me- 
chanic I had become acquainted with; I 
w-as at least smart enough to know I 
would need a consultant. 

"Charlie, I’d like you to take a look 
at a Bugatti I want to buy.” 

"Dun t’buy it.” 

continued 
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They want an authentic 


Rose Medallion bowl. ^ 
And thev can't be to ole 


And they can't be fooled. 
They'll stop in every 
little offbeat antique shop 
until they find it. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 
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VICEROY 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time 


© 1970. DOWN 4 WIUIAMSON TOIACCO COUP. 



It costs a little more, but it stops. 



Any watch can tell time. But the 
Bulova Deep Sea Chronograph also 
measures time. (Racing time. Motion 
picture sequence time. Gourmet cook- 
ing time. You name it.) With a stop- 


watch sweep hand that records to Vs 
second. And a 30-minute totalizer to 
add up all those split seconds. 

It also has an elapsed time indicator 
to tell you when your time is running 


out. (Underwater. On a parking me- 
ter. Before blast-off. Et cetera.) 

We get a little more for this water- 
resistant timepiece. Because you get 
so much more from it. 


Bulova. These days the right time isn’t enough. 
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continued 

"But I want to buy it." 

"Dun t’buy it.” 

"But I want it!” 

"Are you rich?” 

"No.” 

"Dun t’buy it.” 

"But I'm in love with the car. Charlie.” 

"So marry it. But dun t’buy it.” 

I brought the car to Charlie's shop. 
He contemplated it dubiously. He stuck 
a linger up the tail pipe and looked at 
the black smudge that resulted. Dubi- 
ously. He lifted the hood, picked up a 
yard-long stick of wood, pressed one 
end to the engine and the other to his 
car, and listened, dubiously. The stetho- 
scope effect, I thought to myself cheer- 
ily, admiring Charlie. "What do you 
think of her, Charlie?" He arched his 
eyebrows, hunched his shoulders and 
curled down the comers of his mouth, 
all dubiously. "It runs," he said. Then he 
walked away. 

For a modest investment of S2.000 I 
became what is known in some quar- 
ters as a Bugattiste. I experienced in- 
stantly what might be described, in tran- 
scendental terms, as the "novitiate's 
bends.” I finally had my hands on the 
Ultimate Automobile. And I fell I now 
stood in the presence of some Final 
Revelation. 

The Bugatti did everything in its pow- 
er to encourage this deception — by con- 
tinuing to run. for example. In buying 
it I had also become a member of what 
must be the world’s most exclusive key 
club. The ignition keys of most of the 
later-model cars are identical. A dis- 
tinct touch! Uii vrai beau geste! What 
owner of a Bugatti would conceivably 
make off with another’s machine? 

Our first outings together were a suc- 
cess, both socially and sonically. Driv- 
ing along to the supercharged whine of 
the engine was pure joy. It was also mar- 
velous for the ego. Pedestrians stared. 
Crowds gathered. Notes with messages 
and phone numbers were stuck under 
the windshield wipers: "Call me imme- 
diately! Desperate!" “Take S6.000 
cash?" A Britisher with a highly pin- 
striped suit, a spanking-new Rolls-Royce 
and a complete Arthur Treacher accent 
pulled alongside one evening: 

"Oh, I say! Booghhatti, isn’t it?” 


“Yes it is.” 

"Late model, what?" 

"Fifty-seven C — late ’39." 

"Thought so. Mahhhvelus to see one. 
Simply mahhhhvclus. Luck, old chap!” 

There are, one should admit, sexual 
overtones to such an ego-expanding ma- 
chine. "Good God!” exclaimed a friend's 
wife at her first sight of the car. "That’s 
the biggest phallic symbol I’ve ever 
seen!” A stop at a favorite French res- 
taurant one evening produced similar 
results. Guy the bartender, the patron 
and his wife and half the clientele poured 
out to the sidewalk to admire this par- 
ticular piece of French pastry. Guy drew 
me aside and whispered with an air of 
Gallic savoir faire, "She eeez gude for 
gcttceng zee girls, nun?" 

I began to venture out on longer trips, 
explaining to my wife all the instruments, 
levers and buttons on the dash, the trick 
of revving up the engine, double-clutch- 
ing and shifting down just at the right 
sound (which, if missed, produces a 
nerve-shattering grind from the gearbox) 
and other features of the car. I even let 
her drive it (she’s a good driver). She ac- 
cepted the hangup with a kind of se- 
rene confidence that I wasn't totally 
balmy or worse and even came to enjoy 
the car to some extent. I think. That's 
important. For, short of bringing some 
young thing home to live with you, I 
can’t imagine anything that could break 
up a marriage quicker than a Bugatti. 
It is totally impossible to explain the 
hours over at the shop doing little things 
like polishing the brake drums or re- 
packing the water pump or searching 
through store after store for some ob- 
scure kind of grease that hasn’t been 
made in 30 years. In all that time who 
knows what you've been up to? 

A notice appeared once in the sports 
section of the Sunday Times advertising 
two Bugattis for sale. It concluded with: 
"Wife says must go.” I couldn't help feel- 
ing that if that was the way it was with 
them the fellow would have been better 
off keeping the cars instead. 

On the open road I developed a fac- 
ile habit of turning small defects into 
large virtues that, at the least, must have 
been mildly infuriating. One Christmas 
we started out for Maryland in a light 



Motorcyclists pulled up and emitted 
a challenging ” vrootn , vroom." 


snowstorm to spend a few days with 
my mother. We were hardly under way 
when the windshield-wiper motor quit. 
"Ha!” I said to my wife. "Now you’ll 
see that Mr. Bugatti thought of every- 
thing." I reached for a walnut knob on 
the walnut dash. This knob connected 
directly with the wipers and by turning it 
left right, left right the wipers did the 
same. For 250 miles I worked the wip- 
ers by hand. A pessimist might have 
said that the car needed that knob be- 
cause the wiper motor was none too re- 
liable. But I didn’t look at it that way. 
I couldn't afford to, emotionally. 

We arrived at my mother’s house and 
were greeted with the news that my old 
friend Bill was having a cocktail party 
and we were definitely expected. We 
went, and my old friend Bill held out a 
drink for me. I accepted it in the wiper 
hand, curling my stiff fingers around the 
glass. Immediately and automatically the 
hand rotated gently to the left and 
dumped the drink down my old friend 
Bill's shirt. 

In the course of such trips I became 
superstitious about the car, convinced 
that it was inhabited by some druidlike 
spirit. Once I look it out while a bit 
tipsy. The motor gradually died and the 
Bug refused to budge. I attributed this 
to a kind of self-preservation instinct 
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on the part of the car. The next day it 
ran perfectly. On one of those hypnotic 
hauls up the New Jersey Turnpike the 
sound of the motor seemed to rise and 
fall rhythmically. It alarmed me. I 
couldn't understand it. I popped my ears. 
The rhythm persisted. I finally concluded 
that the car had undertaken to keep the 
driver awake. 

Approaching New York at dawn I 
glanced in the rearview mirror. An enor- 
mous cloud of white smoke was billow- 
ing out behind the Bugatti. “My God!” 
I thought. “The Red Baron has shot us 
down!" I pulled off the road and lifted 
the hood. Nothing. I started up again. 
Nothing. No smoke, no nothing. We fin- 
ished the trip, wide awake but quite with- 
out incident. 

This mixture of awe and superstition, 
fantasy, fright and rationalization pre- 
sents a reasonably accurate sketch of 
the classic fool's paradise. Somewhere 
in the back of my mind was developing 
a terrible, unformulatcd thought. "I real- 
ly don't know a blinking thing about 
this automobile." My ego bubble was 
about to burst. One “pop" and all that 
clan would vanish. It was time for me 
to be graduated from the Lower Level 
to the Second Stage. I was quite un- 
aware of this, thinking somewhat fool- 
ishly that I had already arrived. 

Graduation exercises took place on a 
trip to Richmond with a film producer 
friend named Larry Madison. I picked 
up Larry at his house, handed him a 
stick of gum and asked if he would mind 
chewing some. “We have an oil leak,” 
I explained as we headed south. (Char- 
lie had told me that gum was a good 
leak scaler in a pinch.) We made Rich- 
mond with only a few stops for gum 
and water for the radiator and headed 
back the next afternoon. In the middle 
of nowhere, the bad news came in the 
form of a loud rapping sound in the en- 
gine. "Sounds like a connecting rod," 
said Larry. We limped into a little one- 
horse town and up to a garage. A me- 
chanic came out. 

“My friend is sick,” I said. 

“Mebbe I can hep ya.” 

“No, sir, I don’t think you can.” 

The mechanic seemed insulted. He lift- 
ed the hood, took one look at the su- 


percharged Bugatti engine and slammed 
the hood down again. 

“No, suh, I don't think I can eitheh." 

“Well, tell us how to get the bus to 
Fredericksburg and mail me the car.” 

The next morning, back in New York, 

I called Charlie: 

"Our mutual friend is sick.” 

“ Qu'est-ce quit y a?" 

“// y a itn burned-out bearing, I 
think." 

Charlie just whistled. 

Several days later the Bugatti arrived 
at Charlie's shop on a truck. It was 
pushed against the side wall along with 
a Lagonda, a Delahaye, a Hispano-Sui- 
za, a Packard tourer and several Rolls- 
Royces that awaited the Master's atten- 
tion. I asked him what he thought a job 
like mine would run. "Don't count on 
getting out of here for less than $750” 
was as far as he would go. I volun- 
teered to help out on weekends, doing 
uncritical chores like taking off nuts and 
bolts and cleaning up parts and so on, 
with some vague idea that I would there- 
by learn something and possibly also 
cut costs. Charlie agreed. 

My racing friend took a dim view of 
this plan, pointing out that there were a 
lot of things about Bugatti engines that 
you really have to know in order to re- 
build one properly, that tolerances, nut 
tightnesses and things like that are crit- 
ical in a racing engine, even a detuned 
touring version of the engine. He urged 
me to send the engine back to the fac- 
tory in France. I refused, feeling that if 
I did I would end up knowing no more 
about the car than I did to start with, 
whereas if I helped out around Char- 
lie's shop I would discover what made 
the thing tick. Secretly, of course, I was 
actually blowing up a new ego balloon 
to replace the one that had just popped. 
This balloon, appropriate to the Sec- 
ond Stage, would be labeled with the fol- 
lowing doubtful proposition: 

List all possible false starts. What then 
remains is the right way. The proposition 
is suspect because with a Bugatti there 
are an infinite number of possible false 
starts. 

Work began in Charlie’s shop, which 
on a Bugatti is not easy, because the en- 
gine must be removed completely from 


the car before anything significant can 
be accomplished. To get it out, the hood, 
side panels, front fenders and radiator 
have to come off. Only then comes the 
really unique challenge of the celebrated 
Bugatti power plant. It is put together 
with dozens and dozens of little nuts 
and bolts, like an airplane engine, in- 
stead of a lesser number of larger ones. 
“Must have had someone working full 
time just making nuts and bolts,” mut- 
tered Charlie. The nuts and bolts also 
come in a fantastic variety of sizes, re- 
quiring not only a full complement of 
European metric wrenches but some 
British and American wrenches and a 
few pure Bugatti wrenches. Some nuts 
arc almost impossible to get at without 
hiring a part-time midget or bending a 
perfectly good wrench into some cork- 
screw shape. Watching Charlie struggle 
with one particularly inaccessible nut 
behind the water pump, I remarked 
with some pride: “I guess Mr. Bu- 
gatti built his cars to stay together, 
not come apart." Charlie exploded: 
“Damn guinea ought to have been a 
Swiss watchmaker!” 

After several weeks of this the famous 
Bugatti crankshaft came out. Unlike 
most crankshafts, which are cast, this 
remarkable object was machined out of 

a solid billet of steel— journals, coun- 
terweights and all. “It's beautiful,” I 
said. “A work of art," commented Char- 
lie grudgingly. “Didn’t nobody make 
that in a day. Well, no use just standing 
here looking at it." Somehow that's what 
happened, though, for almost two years. 

In an effort to keep things going I fid- 
dled around with trivial matters like 
scraping 25 years of gook off the chas- 
sis with a putty knife, getting small parts 
rebuilt and taking the eight-day stop 
clock to the watchmaker. From time to 
time Charlie would look at the parts scat- 
tered about his old, dingy shop and re- 
mark: “Yes, sir. We gotta be sober when 
wc put that back together.” 

Finally Charlie got around to me. I 
found him with my pistons lined up on 
a workbench. "Watcha doin’?” I asked 
with as much casualness as I could mus- 
ter. "Knurling up your pistons. Makes 
’em a little larger." This, Charlie had rea- 
soned, would compensate for the fact 
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that pistons and cylinder walls had un- 
doubtedly become somewhat worn 
through use. I pointed out to Charlie 
that I had backtracked on the history 
of the car and discovered it already had 
oversized pistons in it. A previous own- 
er had demanded that it run quieter. 
"When you leave here you’re gonna have 
a nice tight engine, son" was Charlie’s 
only response. 

The engine gradually resumed its orig- 
inal shape. And then came the problem 
of getting it back into the car. Charlie 
devoted a whole day to squeezing the 
engine back in — pulling, pushing, turn- 
ing, w iggling and kicking at it in the pro- 
cess. Every now and then his pressure 
valve let go: “A lot of other people 
made automobiles that stood up, didn’t 
they? Him and his crazy ideas." Later , 
in a muffled singsong from beneath the 
car: "La misere. La misere tie Bugatti" 
(imparting to the name the full flavor 
of its proper pronunciation— Boo-gha- 
tee). Finally he succeeded, crawled out 
from under the car and kicked it vi- 
ciously. “Any man ever made a crazy 
automobile, this is it! Mr. Bugatti, I hale 
you!" 

Charlie started the car. It ran, in a 
somewhat ragged fashion. Charlie fid- 
dled around, and the engine sound- 
ed smoother. His assistant suggested 
that maybe now the fenders and hood 
could go back on. "No sir," snapped 



She poisoned her husband — and bought 
her lover a Bugatti with the insurance. 


Charlie, "not unfil the engine is run- 
ning perfectly." 

The car was run in the shop period- 
ically for several days, and then the old 
man took it out and drove it around 
the block. Hood and fenders went back 
on. After that the Bugatti refused to 
run at all. Charlie stared at the car in dis- 
belief. "Heartbreaking automobile," he 
said. He fiddled some more. " It's some 
damn little thing about this big," he 
said, holding up two fingers about two 
inches apart. 

I called a Bugatti expert in Connecticut 
to ask if he would take a look. He 
couldn't but said he would send some- 
one. The next day a little man arrived 
with a little Bugatti emblem in the lapel 
of his coat, which somehow infuriated 
me. The little man removed a sparkplug 
and took a compression check. There 
was a slight whistling sound but no com- 
pression. The same was true in other cyl- 
inders. "The valves are all bent." the 
little man said. Then he went home. 

Charlie couldn't believe it. Summer 
came and went and he still couldn't be- 
lieve it. Apparently there are things about 
a Bugatti that elude a good Rolls-Royce 
man. But in the fall he went at it again. 
took the engine out, dismantled it, 
straightened the valves and reassembled 
the car once more. In the latter oper- 
ation he followed a suggestion made by 
the Connecticut consultant to make as- 
sembly easier. Flc glued the piston rings 
to the cylinders to make inserting them 
easier. Then he poured solvent through 
the sparkplug holes to dissolve the cc- 
ment and release the rings, draining the 
resulting gunk out of the bottom of the 
engine. Then came the day for the Great 
Road Test. 

I had a business date at a research 
lab in New' Jersey, and Charlie agreed 
that a run out there would be a good 
first trip. Early the next morning I ar- 
rived at the shop. The car was poised 
and ready to go, all warmed up and 
with a blanket over the classic, horse- 
shoe-shaped radiator. Charlie was ready 
to go, too. No coveralls for a classy test 
like this. Instead a tweed suit and golf 
cap. We made the 35-mile trip without 
incident, and I waved goodby to Char- 
lie as he headed back to the city. By mid- 


afternoon. unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, I called the shop. 

“How are things?" 

“Not so good." 

“What happened?" 

“You know that long, slow grade up 
to the George Washington Bridge?" 

“Yes." 

“Burned out a bearing." 

This lime it was my turn to whistle. I 
returned to the city, got to the shop as 
soon as I could and looked at the fine- 
mesh wire screen that forms the car’s 
oil filter. It was completely covered with 
a kind of gooey slop. The recommended 
solvent had dissolved the glue, all right. 
But Charlie had not gotten it all out of 
the engine. The residue had clogged off 
all oil circulation, which is as good a 
way as any to burn out a bearing. Char- 
lie took the hood and fenders off again. 

I made the next road test myself, down 
the West Side Highway, around the Bat- 
tery and up the FDR Drive, where I 
knew I could keep moving and the car 
would not overheat. But at the Battery 
it began to overheat. And by the time I 
reached the 96th Street exit it was boil- 
ing. I pulled off and stopped. The car 
spat out several quarts of boiling water. 

I sat there waiting for it to cool down. 
"Charlie made me a nice, tight engine 
all right,” I thought, "and it’ll takeabout 
10,000 miles to break it in." 

I speculated briefly on what people 
would think of an ad in the Times that 
read: "Owner says must go!" I rejected 
the idea as being unfair to the Bugatti — 
humiliating, even. After all, it was not 
its fault that it had become involved in 
some affair of the halt leading the blind 
into one cul-de-sac after another. It was 
not its fault if it became overheated. To 
hell with clan and all that. To hell with 
my ego. What about its ego? The car de- 
served better than this. 

At this point, unaware as ever, I was 
beginning to move from the Second Lev- 
el to the Third Level, where the split oc- 
curs between Bugatti fanciers and Bu- 
gatti lovers. I very well might have de- 
cided that the car was just too much 
trouble, persuaded Charlie to get it run- 
ning somehow and unloaded it on the 
next unsuspecting fancier. I imagine 
quite a few Bugattis change hands at 
continued 
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this stage. But I couldn’t do it. I cared 
about the car and wanted to see it func- 
tioning properly. And, despite the hang- 
ups, I had learned enough to become 
convinced of something that is the def- 
inition of the Third Level: No matter 
what anyone says, there is a Right Way. 

“Bugattis run hot,” Charlie had said. 
I was quite certain by this point that 
only sick Bugattis ran hot. After all, 
the engine was designed to run wide 
open for 24 hours straight in a race like 
Le Mans, for example. So why should 
it boil over tooling around Manhattan 
at 35 or 40 mph? Charlie had obviously 
made the pistons too tight. And there 
were probably several dozen other things 
wrong with the engine that I didn't know 
about. But I was quite sure by now that 
there was a Right to it and that in some 
ultimate way a Bugatti engine did make 
sense. Further, I was hooked on the 
thought of one day knowing what that 
engine would be like. 

I tried to start the car but the engine 
had seized and would not turn over at 
all. A tow truck hauled us back to Char- 
lie’s shop. Charlie broke the engine loose 
by applying a crowbar to the flywheel 
and presented his bill — $1,500. My jaw 
sagged. Charlie was a sport about it, 
though. He knew I wanted to keep the 
car in his shop. There were still a mil- 
lion little things to attend to. And he 
let me pay him in the course of the next 
month or so. 

Good times returned. I ran the car 
carefully and managed to keep it below 
boiling. Gradually it loosened up and 
cooled down, and the joys of the open 
road returned. We had the car on Nan- 
tucket one whole summer, and it en- 
joyed the cool climate. The Bugatti went 
to the store and performed other minor 
errands, just like any family car. But 
time finally ran out on another trip back 
from Maryland. The oil pressure 
dropped, and again came the telltale 
hammering. This time the engine went 
back to the factory. Quite a few letters 
were exchanged. A query as to what 
had gone wrong evoked the stark reply: 
“ Le passage d'huile des mane tons du 
vilebrequin itait complement bouchi." 
Which is to say that the oil channels of 
the crankshaft were plugged up. More 
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of lhat gluc-and-solvent gunk, no doubt. 

In due time the engine returned from 
the factory completely rebuilt to orig- 
inal Bugatti specifications. It sounded 
great — very strong. It ran at a cool 65° 
centigrade, just like my old manual said 
it should. I broke it in carefully and 
began to take it up slowly to the higher 
rpms. It. in turn, began to run hot. The 
radiator was flushed out. Still it ran hot. 
Once on the open road it boiled over 
quite unaccountably. After that a slight 
rapping sound could be heard when the 
engine was cold. The sound disappeared 
once it was warmed up, which meant 
that when I took the car to a mechanic 
to ask about it, it wouldn't make its 
noise. 

Disaster came on a long trip to up- 
state New York with a friend named 
Dunbar. We were climbing a long grade 
near the little town of Herkimer when 
suddenly smoke began to pour up from 
beneath the floorboards, accompanied 
by a death rattle from the engine. Dun- 
bar remarked: "Bubble, I do believe 
we're afire.” I pulled off the road. The 
engine stopped with a clunk that had 
all the finality of a prison gate being 
slammed shut. 1 lifted the hood. The 
No. I spark was covered with a whi ish 
paste that I could only imagine was va- 
porized aluminum from a piston. We 
were only a few miles short of our des- 
tination and soon managed lo get a push 
to the motel. I put in a call to Bob 
Schultze, the best mechanic I know, who 
has a shop in New Jersey near where I 
now live. “We've come a cropper,” I 
said. 

Bob closed his shop at noon the next 
day and came to fetch us. 

Quite unbelievably it turned out that 
The Works, as the Bugatti factory is 
sometimes called, had blundered. Some- 
one had installed the No. I piston and 
connecting rod backward, which put 
a lot of pressure on the weak side of 
the piston. This, in turn, had made for 
excessive friction and explained the over- 
heating. Under the strain the piston had 
finally exploded into two fragments. This 
discovery restored my confidence in the 
rightness of the engine. Once more a de- 
fect in execution, not in design. 

A month later I set out on a business 
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Little Old Winch Winder.” Your Zippo is alive and well. 

Give the windproof Zippo-it works or we fix it free. 



With thee, Bug 

continued 

trip to the West Coast. I wrapped up 
one of the good pistons and rods in a 
paper bag and put it in my suitcase. “If 
anything happens to the airplane," I told 
my wife, “and the FAA finds this pis- 
ton while they're poking around in the 
rubble, it’ll take them three months and 
cost the Government S 10,000 to figure 
out where it came from." I had a side 
destination on the Coast, the shop of 
O. A. Phillips near Pasadena. Bunny, 
as he's called, is the honorary chairman 
of the American Bugatti Club. He had 
the original Bugatti agency in Hollywood 
in the 1930s, raced the cars then and 
has worked on practically nothing but 
Bugattis since. If anyone in the world 
knows the Right of it, I figured, it's got 
to be Bunny. 

We talked for three hours about little 
details and touches I'd never heard of 
or even imagined, and when I returned 
home I shipped Bunny my engine. 

Later, Bob and I contemplated the 
body. It, too, clearly needed attention 
to prevent it from deteriorating. We put 
it on a truck and carted it off to the ob- 
vious mecca for bodies. Earl Lewis' Res- 
toration Shop near Princeton. Ultimately 
the chassis, too, will be towed to still a 
third mecca for rewiring and a few oth- 
er things, a place known as Vintage Auto 
Restorations, Inc. run by an East Coast 
Bug expert named Donald Lefferts. 

That's about as far as you can scatter 
an automobile. But I know now that 
it's the Right Way. Old Charlie was right 
about one thing at least, asking, “Are 
you rich?" But I cannot let that nag- 
ging question interfere now. For some- 
where along the line I took another piece 
of his advice and married the car, for bet- 
ter or worse (and in sickness and in 
health). I now stand on the threshold 
of the Fourth Level where, like Ahab's 
whale, the Eternal Machine beckons. I 
know now that there is indeed such a 
thing as a real Bugatti, a car that will 
run to the end of the world if need be, 
with that feeling of joy and response I 
have had but the faintest glimpse of so 
far. And I have my hands on one — al- 
most. All that remains is for it to come 
together. Somewhere in my future there 
is the Ultimate Automobile. Name: Bu- 
gatti. I hope we make it. end 
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2N88 JOHN MACKEY, Balt. 


2N41 TOM MATTE, Balt. 


4N44 LEROY KELLY, Cleveland 


*5N14 CRAIG MORTON, Dallas 


5N74 BOB LILLY, Dallas 


S8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL, L. A. 


*8N74 MERLIN OLSEN, Los Angeles 


ION 1 7 BILL KILMER, New Orleans 


14N25 JIM BAKKEN, St. Louis 


*3A12 GREG COOK, Cincinnati 


4A44 FLOYD LITTLE, Denver 


5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 


6A16 LEN DAWSON, Kansas City 


6A21 MIKE GARRETT, Kansas City 


7A12 BOB GRIESE, Miami 


7A39 LARRY CSONKA. Miami 


8A13 DON MAYNARD, N.Y. Jets 


8A83 GEORGE SAUER, N.Y. Jets 


16N9 SONNY JURGENSON, Wash. 
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7N15 BART STARR, Green Bay 
7N33 JIM GRABOWSKI, Green Bay 
7N66 RAY NITSCHKE, Green Bay 


16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR, Wash. 
1A35 JIM NANCE, Boston 
2A36 0. J. SIMPSON, Buffalo 


*9A83 BEN DAVIDSON, Oakland 
10A19 LANCE ALWORTH, San Diego 
10A21 JOHN HADL, San Diego 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball -NBA: Detroit's Pistons, on a nin 
game winning streak anij fresh from a 109-89 w. 
over Baltimore, breezed into Manhattan on Ha 
lowecn and ran into a live-headed creature called 
Knickerbocker. Recalling 
I heir 18-game string last » 
returned the favor by playi 
Detroit. 107-89. Despite it 
the only winning team ■" 
vision, where the Alla 

thought t< 


a Hawks a 
Teh. Buff; 


id 5, 


be the strongest of lh: c 
s ditficull by losing sla 
iarrett to injuries. The I 


ABA: An Arizona State "flunkout" and Atlanta 
Hawks dropout. Joe Caldwell, signed a three- 
year contract with the Carolina Cougars last week 
that cast dark clouds over the possible merger with 
the NBA. Probable cause of the defection was Cald- 
well's reaction to Pete Maravich's SI .5-niilli_on rook- 
ie contract. Whatever the reason, it didn't imme- 
diately help the Cougars, who lost their first game 
with Caldwell. 104-98. to VIRGINIA. Another for- 
mer Hawk who switched to the ABA is Zclmo 
Beaty, and his play has led the UTAH Stars to 
five straight wins and the West Division lead. Bea- 
ty had his two best nights of the early season, with 



boating BILL WISHNICK of New York and 
Dr. ROBLRT MAC.OON of Miami Beach were 
named 1969-70 national inboard and outboard 
champions of ollshorc powerboaling. 


and Joh 
K'ldcsm. 


champio 


:w Mathc, Don Krauss, Richard Walsh 
Swanson o! Los Angeles defeated the 
i team of New York and became North 
zone representatives for the 1971 world 


FOOTBALL 
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ping the Jets 22-10. The 

CITY, probably enabled OAKLAND tc 
17-17 tie. It began with an Otis Taylor si 
land's Ben Davidson, who had just price 
Dawson after a first-down sprint. The tv 
neutralize 
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ft and George 
C West Oak- 
Jenvcr. MIN- 
ing the lough 


licld-g< 

Bland a 

land now has a short lead ovc 
NLSOTA. meanwhile, »as still w 
ones. Alter sinking Los Angeles in the nil 
Bloomington 1 3- Jon Monday night. the Vikes 
back to level Detroit 30— 1 7 and pull a gan 
front of the NFC's Central Division. LOS 
GLLLS h id trouble with New Orleans but woi 
17. and SAN FRANCISCO stayed on top o 
NI C West by downing Green Bay 25-10. 


American Conference -Eastern : Baltimore (6-1-0). Mi- 
ami (4-3-0), Buffalo (3-4-0), New York and Boston (1- 
6-0). Central: Cleveland (4-3-0) Houston (2-4-1), 
Pittsburgh (2-4-0). Cincinnati (1-5-0) Western Oak- 
land (3-2-2). Denver (4-3-0). Kansas City (3-3-1). 
San Diego (2-3-2). 

National Conference— Eastern: St. Louis and Dallas (5- 
2-0), Washington and New York (4-j-0), Philadelphia 
(0-7-0). Central. Minnesota (6-1-0). Detroit (5-2-0), 
Green Bay (4-3-0), Chicago (3-4-0). Western: San 
Fiancisco (5-1-1). Los Angeles (5-2-0), Atlanta (3-4- 
0), New Orleans (I-5-I). 


golf —Closing with a par 71 and a 72-holc total 
of 276. BABE HISKEY won the SI00.000 Sahara 
Invitational at Las Vegas by a stroke over former 
Masters champion Bob Goalby. 

GARY PLAYER captured his second tournament 
in two weeks on the Australian tour with a victory 
in the S28.000 Dunlop International in Canberra. 
JUAN (Chi Chi) RODRIGUEZ was fined S200 
by the PGA for his behavior in the Kaiser Open 
two weeks ago. 


gymnastics JAPAN won the men's title and 
EAST GERMANY and the SOVIET UNION 
shared women’s honors at the world championships 
in Ljubljana. Yugoslavia. Cathy Rigby of Long 
Beach. Calif, took second place in the balance- 
beam competition, the only U.S. women's medal in 
the world championships. 


nounced it was withdrawing official recognition 
from the AAU in favor of the UNITED STATES 
GYMNASTICS FEDERATION. 


HANDBALL -STEVE SANDLER of Yonkers. N.Y. 
won his tilth consecutive title in the U.S. Hand- 
ball Association's One- Wall Tournament in Brook- 
lyn. N.Y., defeating Mike Dickntan of Queens, 
N.Y. 21-9, 21-9. 


HOCKEY— Lor the first t 


Gordie 

Howe skated out with Ales Delvccchio and Frank 
Mahnvlich on DETROIT'S forward line, and the 
immediate gain was a 3-3 tie with Eastern tri-lcad- 
er Montreal, ending a two-game Red Wing losing 
streak. The NHI.'v alltime scoring champion, who 
has been a Red Wing for 25 of his 42 years, tallied 
one goal and assisted on another, signaling a tem- 
porary end at least to an early season experiment 
that had put hint on defense. In the team's next 
start, a 4-1 NEW YORK win. Howe was unable 
to get olf a shot, hut against Boston he collected a 
goal and an assist once more as the Red Wings 
ended the Brums' 16-game win streak (counting 
last season's Stanley Cup playoffs) with a 5-3 vic- 
tory. Howe's assist was the 1.000th of his career 
and it helped Delvccchio surpass the 400-goal ca- 
reer mark. BOSTON, however, righted itself against 
New York with a 6-0 shutout by part-time Goalie 
Eddie Johnston, handing the Rangers their first 
IS). MINNESOTA m 


. We* 




o and division-leading Chicago. 


■ To- 


horse RACING SHUVEE (57.80) became the first 
filly to win the two-milc Jockey Club Gold Cup at 
Aqueduct, finishing two lengths ahead of favored 
Loud in a slow 3:215 s- 

TAKEN ABACK (516.40) charted from last place. 
19 lengths behind, to win the nine-furlong S62.I50 
Spinster Stakes at Kccncland in Lexington. K>. in 


MOTOR SPORTS — Tw< 


it the 






L- 50-year 


second wreck, which occurred on the 35th lap of 
the scheduled 100-lap event, the race was stopped 
with Jerry Ulundy of Galesburg. III. in the lead. 
Dead arc Ernie Burssell. 27. of Nevada City : Walt 
Reilf, 41. of Sacramento aitd Anaheim and Jimmie 
Gordon. 26. of Sacramento. 


A British Sunbeam Arrow driven and navigated 
by Americans Scott Harvey and Ralph Beckman 
won the 975-milc Press On Regardless rally in North- 
ern Michigan —the first U S. rally in more than a 
decade that counts toward a world championship. 


track « field — The first officially sanctioned AAU 
marathon event for women was won bv Mrs. 
SARAH MAE BERMAN of Cambridge.’ Mass., 
who ran the Hat 26.2-milc Atlantic City course in 
3:07.10.0. 


MILEPOSTS — DISCIPLINED: Following earlier ac- 
tion by their respective conferences for football 
recruiting violations. KANSAS STATE and T UL- 
SA were placed on probation by the NCAA, which 
also censured Jacksonville University because bas- 
ketball star Artis Gilmore was paid S75 a day for 
a city recreation job two summers ago. 


NAMED: As men 
Association Player: 
BILLY CASPER. 
DRA HAYNIE. 


id ladies' Profcssic 



Golf 

SAN- 


ON' STRIKE. Members of the UNIVERSITY OF 
MIAMI basketball team, following a study-com- 
mittee recommendation that the sport be dropped, 
primarily because the school has no arena. 
REINSTATED: Three black freshman players at 
Idaho State, who had been ^suspended along with 

DIED: JOHN TAYLOR, 21. the 14th Wichita State 
football player to die among 31 people killed in an 
Oct. 2 plane crash in Colorado; of burns; in San 
Antonio. 


DIED: OSSIE SOLEM. former football coach at 
Iowa. Syracuse and Springfield (Mass.) College, 
who once had as assistant coaches Bud Wilkinson 
and Biggie Munn; at 78; in Minneapolis. 


CREDITS 



Tony Tomsic. Tor./ Tnolo. 22 —Ton, InolO: 23 — 
Charles Troiror; 24 John D. Hanlon. 36, 37 -Wal- 
ler looss Jr.: 44 -John D. Honlor. 48 — Rod Hannc, 
50.55 -Tom Brown,- 58 — Ton, Tnolo. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 





DEMITRIOS KON- 
STANTINIDIS of Ath- 
ens, Greece set school 
and league scoring rec- 
ords by booling in eight 
goals as Cate School 
of Carpinteria, Calif, 
romped to a 10- I soccer 
victory over Ojai Val- 
ley. He is also captain 
of the school's tennis 
team. 


MARK LAMBERT of 

Hinsdale (III.) High, 
holder of several na- 
tional schoolboy swim- 
ming marks, won the 
6</i-mile Sea of Galilee 
race in Israel in 2:02:29. 
The only U.S. swimmer 
ever invited lo partic- 
ipate. he lopped 20 min- 
utes off the previous 
besi lime. _ 


Marine Major ray ve- 
lasouez of Quantico, 
Va. was the first U.S. 
entry to win the Cana- 
dian championship in 
orienteering, a sport 
that combines cross- 
country running and 
navigation. He covered 
the seven-mile course 
2 Vi times faster than his 
nearest rival. 


RICHIE WEAVER of 

PMC Colleges in 
Chester, Pa., gained 363 
yards in 28 carries, only 
10 short of the NCAA 
single-game record, in 
a 41-12 defeat of Mo- 
ravian. He scored TDs 
on runs of 56, 68, 78 
and 79 yards and played 
little in the fourth 
quarter. 


RICH KARRH, |6, who 

attends Dwight Mor- 
row High in Engle- 
wood, N.J., outdis- 
tanced 1 ,800 runners 
from 250 schools in 
three states to win in- 
dividual honors in the 
New York University 
intcrscholastic run. His 
time over the 2Vi-mile 
course was 12:54.9. 


PAUL MELZER of Phil- 
adelphia scored four 
touchdowns and rushed 
for 319 yards to lead 
his Springfield High 
football team to a 58-8 
victory over Upper 
Mcrion, avenging last 
season's 48-6 defeat. 
Through five games 
Mclzcr is averaging 
13.6 yards per carry. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TOXIC POLLUTANTS 

Sirs: 

It was past time for SI to step forward 
with its article Poison Roams Our Coastal 
Seas (Oct. 26). The deadly pollution that is 
wreaking havoc on our coastal waters and 
their inhabitants comes almost exclusively 
from economic ventures, whether they be 
industrial plants or farmers taking care of 
their crops. As we all know, it is difficult to 
appeal to someone when his pocketbook is 
at stake. Only with the help of the molders 
of public opinion, such as magazines like 
SI, can we have an effective response to 
this tragic situation. 

Two basic problems are involved in the 
carctaking of our coastal waters. The first 
is their salvation. The second is the pres- 
ervation of the creatures that inhabit them. 
Tons of seafood are taken each year from 
our estuaries, bays and other coastal areas. 
It is evident that we are daily reducing the 
amount of edible seafood in these waters. 
Should the reproduction of these creatures 


now be made impossible by toxic pollutants 
because of our carelessness and stupidity 
this seafood could be lost forever. 

My sincere thanks for your article. 

Tom Beasley 

Austin, Texas 
Sirs: 

The presentation of clear, candid, well- 
documented articles such as those that have 
appeared in your magazine will hopefully 
open more eyes to the unchecked damage 
to our natural surroundings. 

It is perhaps significant to note that most 
people in this country still look upon pol- 
lution as simply an unfortunate annoyance 
and not as an imminent threat to all life on 
this planet. If our elected officials and gov- 
ernment agencies are ever to act meaning- 
fully on behalf of our environment, it must 
be in response to a feeling of urgency gen- 
erated by an enlightened populace. 

Mark Rabin 

Freeport, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Thank you. Sports Illustrated. As a 
graduate student in chemistry I appreciate 
not only your interest in publicizing eco- 
logical problems, but also your having fund- 
ed a study. Until more nongovernment 
groups are willing to spend money to find 
out what is wrong with our environment 
and to publicize their findings, little will be 
done to eliminate the causes of pollution. 

Georgia Weinstein 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Like Dr. Robert F. Smolker, State Uni- 
versity of New York ecologist, I am hor- 
rified by some of the data you have pub- 
lished. As an ardent fisherman I congratu- 
late Robert H. Boyle et al. But there is more 
the public can do. It can and should de- 
mand that the use of these harmful and per- 
sistent chemicals be halted — now. 

Joseph F. Jennings 

Miami 

continued 
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YESTERDAY 


There is no way of knowing what 
* Amelia Jenks Bloomer, the 19th cen- 
tury precursor of today’s militant bra 
burners, thought of the baseball teams 
that were named after her, or even if 
she ever saw them play. Her vaunted 
“uniform of liberation” degraded into 
a mere gym suit, the lady who in the 
1850s sought to free her sisters by put- 
ting them in harem pants instead of skirts 
had pretty much passed into oblivion 
by the time women’s baseball really got 
going, for it was not until the 1880s 
that women’s rights were extended to 
the baseball diamond. 

One of the first officially recorded dis- 
taff games was played in 1883 when two 
all-girl teams from Philadelphia, the 
Blondes and the Brunettes, met in New- 
ark. to the detriment of the Blondes, 
who lost by a score of 40-22. Unaware 
of Mrs. Bloomer’s valiant efforts to set 
them free, however, the ladies of both 
teams took the field in flowing skirts. 

It was not until 25 years later that 
the first Bloomer Girls played daringly 
dad in a streamlined version of Ame- 
lia’s flowing Turkish pantaloons and 
changed the whole aspect of the wom- 
en's game. In 1927 the American Phys- 
ical Education Association devised a set 
of rules for outdoor women's baseball, 
an effort that led eventually to the de- 
velopment of several all-girl leagues. But 
this was sissy stuff compared to the sport 
pursued almost a quarter of a century 
earlier by the free-swinging Bloomer 
Girls. Asking no special favors, these 
women toured the country playing a 
man's game by men's rules against men. 

Like “Harry’s Hell Drivers” at some 
local country fair today, “Bloomer Girls” 
was a name without copyright: it was 
used indiscriminately by any number of 
enterprising promoters to signify all sorts 
of motley collections of barnstorming 
ballplayers trying to scratch a buck out 
of the sandlots of early 20th century 
America. One such outfit, called the Tex- 
as Bloomer Girls, included seven girls, 
four boys with two arms each and a 
fifth boy with only one arm who played 
centerfield. “I guess you heard of this 
boy,” wrote the Texas Bloomer Girls’ 
manager in a long letter to a prospec- 
tive backer. "He was the feature of the 
game last season when we defeated the 
Weidamans 7-2 and we defeated the 
strong Madison and Richmond, Ind. 
teams. We have two girls who are pitch- 
ers, Miss Grace who was a southpaw 


Not Every 
Bloomer Held 
A Girl 


and Miss Coon of Dayton O and we 
have a man pitcher and he is a south- 
paw also, and we ask you if you want 
to make some money, this is one of the 
best ways to make it. You get the games 
for us we would like to play every day 
ball, you can make about three hun- 
dred dollars clear money every week. I 
guess I will close for this time. Hoping 
to hear from you I remain yours." 

Not all Bloomer Girl managers were 
honest enough to state beforehand that 
they laced their lineup with men. Fairly 
frequently, players who took the field 
as Bloomer Girls were in fact Bloomer 
Guys, dressed in appropriate wig and 
costume. One Clarence Wortham of the 
New England Bloomer Girls, according 
to his manager, made "as handsome a 
girl as any boy on the team." Clarence's 
team found it easier than many to fos- 
ter this innocent charade, since it played 
many of its games at night under gas lan- 
terns that according to the advance bill- 
ing "turned night into day” and made 
the dustiest diamond glitter with "bright, 
white light." 

From the point of view of sportsman- 
ship it seems only fair that Bloomer Girl 
teams should have been permitted a man 
or two in their ranks, because their op- 
ponents were always men. What’s more, 
they occasionally beat them. An article 
in the Literary Digest of July 28. 1923 
noted that "one of the best semi-pro- 
fessional man’s baseball teams in New 
Jersey" lost to the Kansas City Bloom- 
er Girls in a stunning upset. 

One advantage all Bloomer Girls got 
from never playing each other in any 
kind of organized league was the fact 
that each team could claim itself as "the 
champion.” The Bloomer Girls of Bos- 
ton went so far as to boast that they 
were "not only the Amateur champions 
of the United States and Canada but like- 
wise of the independent class." 


Constantly on the road, these Bos- 
tonians once played 28 games in 26 days 
without a loss. Their streak began in Sa- 
pulpa, Okla. on July 3 with an 8-1 win. 
The following day they swept a July 4 
doubleheader from an embarrassed Tul- 
sa team 11-0 and 11-3. This was fol- 
lowed by consecutive shutouts in Skia- 
took, Owasso and Ochalata and con- 
tinued with a perfect run through Kan- 
sas that included another doubleheader 
sweep of 7-2 in an afternoon game in Al- 
mena and 9-5 in an early evening con- 
test in Norton, 1 1 miles away. 

Whatever the rewards of such a vag- 
abond life, the constant traveling and 
quick-stop diners would have been dif- 
ficult for most men. and certainly only 
a special breed of woman could endure 
it. One manager claimed his "Tennessee 
girls were equally talented at playing 
baseball and chewing tobacco." "This,” 
he added, "pleased the customers a 
whole lot.” 

An even more virile crowd were the 
New York Bloomer Girls who. in 1913, 
endeda tour of North Carolina by wreck- 
ing a hotel in Raleigh. The carnage 
began when they demolished the win- 
dows, mirrors and chairs. When the 
proprietor demanded payment for the 
damage, the Bloomer Girls not only 
refused to pay but turned on him as 
well, and when the town’s only police 
officer came to the rescue he met a bar- 
rage of "shoes, bats, masks and base- 
ball weapons." 

Such on- and off-the-field antics lent 
the Bloomer Girls a sideshow appeal 
that organized baseball could not pro- 
vide. Perhaps it did not draw baseball 
fans so much as it drew the curious, 
but it did draw. Even the fans could be 
counted on to provide a certain amount 
of ribald entertainment, such as w hen a 
wig came flying off and indignation at a 
suddenly hairless Bloomer Girl swelled 
into outrage. One set of distrustful fans 
stormed the playing field before a game 
to yank at the hair of the players, one 
of whom — name of Rosie — decked a 
skeptic with a convincing left. 

Since Rosie’s day, women’s baseball, 
such as it is, has suffered the dignities 
of organization and codification in soft- 
ball leagues and women's colleges. And 
this, perhaps, is good. But it's just pos- 
sible that Amelia Bloomer would have 
preferred the rough-and-tumble of the 
game played by her namesakes. 

— Larry Keith 
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Jeffery Lloyd Castle explains 
exactly what his just-published 
book promises the experienced 
poker player: 

“In the development of a game 
of poker there is a critical point 
at which the preliminary bet- 
ting ends and the strategic bet- 
ting begins. The science of 
poker is sharply divided at this 
point: the problems that pre- 
sent themselves in the earlier 
stage are statistical and calcul- 
able; those in the later are psy- 
chological and incalculable. 

“My book deals with the earlier 
stage. It shows how best to 
avoid entering the later, psy- 
chological, stage at a statistical 
disadvantage. And though a 
player should — indeed, must — - 
deviate from the strict line of I 



play indicated by considera- 
tions of mathematical probabil- 
ity, he should always know 
when he is deviating and by 
how much. His assured knowl- 
edge will guarantee that he 
does better in the long run than 
the competitor who is uncertain. 
“The book aims to present all 
those ascertainable facts about 
the game of poker which en- 
able a player to decide his line 
of play unhampered by doubt. 
It contains no golden rules of 
strategy, but it presents the 
facts upon which strategy can 
be devised. Its argument pro- 
gresses step by step from the 
three basic facts — namely, the 
contents of the player’s hand. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 

To your bookstore or 

Little, Brown and Company 

34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 

Please send me copies of How 

Not to Lose at Poker (131881) 
at $4.95 each. I enclose □ check 
□ money order in the amount of 

$ including applicable sales 

tax. If not fully satisfied I may return the 
book(s) within 10 days for a full refund. 

name 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 

I 


the number of cards in the 
pack, and the player’s position 
at the table. 

“I have examined the problem 
that faces the player in the criti- 
cal stages of the game — when 
to play and when to fold. There- 
after, only experience can guide 
him. But the winners are sep- 
arated from the losers by know- 
ing when to play and when to 
fold." 

The playing suggestions in 
How Not to Lose at Poker 
are based on mathematical cal- 
culations and statistical laws of 
probability. But you don’t have 
to be a statistician or a math 
genius to make them work for 
you. All it takes is some con- 
centration and effort on your 
part, and you’ll go into your 
next game with the odds con- 
sistently in your favor! 


Mathematically inclined? 

A special 22 page section of 
appendices contains the me- 
thods of calculation used — 
including tables to find the 
minimum justifiable hand in 
a tight game; probabilities of 
resultant hands; and the ex- 
pectation of occurences. 


Just $4.95 at leading bookstores 
now. Or direct from the publish- 
ers on a 10-day approval basis. 


M4 


A sportscarfor 
impoverished sports. 


While you’re waiting to 
get enough bread to- 
gether for a Ferrari, may we 
offer you an hors d’oeuvre? 

Small though it may 
be, the Spitfire has a large 
heart and a full measure 
of dignity. Beneath its little 
bonnet throbs a far-from- 
mighty but entirely substan- 
tial overhead valve, high- 
torque engine that gives the 


Spitfire, if not a whole lot 
of fire, a hell of a lot of spit. It 
overtakes like the larger 
jobs, and though not as fast 
at top speed, it goes much 
fasterthan most people want 
to and anybody should. 

The cockpit of the Spitfire 
has morethan enough room 
for anybody under 6-foot-6, 
with all the comforts of a 
large sports car. Reclining 


bucket seats made of perfo- 
rated vinyl (they stay cooler 
because they “breathe”); 
padded steering wheel and 
gear-box cover; and anti- 
dazzle dash, with black 
rimmed instrumentation. 

So even if you’re not 
loaded, be a sport. Try on a 
Spitfire at your 
Triumph dealer. 


LeVLAND 


Triumph Spitfire 
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Sail is blended in Holland from 14 of the world’s 
smoothest, gentlest tobaccos. It's extra long cut to give you 
a slow-burning, cool smoke. Try it, it won’t bite. Sail is 
imported in four blends from natural to fully aromatic. 

It will make your favorite pipe taste even better. 

Made in Holland by Theodorus Niemeyer< TN^ > Holland's leading tobacco blender since 1819. 
Available in handy pocket <<vi"5> pouches and larger size export tins. 


SEASON OPENERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your preview of pro 
basketball's 25th season (Oct. 26). It was 
all very good, except for the remarks you 
made about Jim Barnett and the Portland 
Trailblazers. Barnett must have turned from 
an All-Flake into an All-Great, because he 
averaged 20.9 points (with rookie Geoff Pe- 
trie close behind) during the prcscason play. 

Kent Westphal 

Salem, Ore. 

Sirs: 

I cannot sec how you can predict that Mil- 
waukee will run away with it in the NBA's 
Midwestern Division. Milwaukee has the 
edge, but Detroit isn’t far behind. 

Rich Oddo 

Middletown, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Milwaukee's Big O is not big enough to 
handle the Knicks. 

Ross Gittell 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Having chased the Knicks across the 
country ha If a dozen times last season. I was 
astonished at how well Douglas Gorslinc 
captured the feeling of pro basketball. He 
has portrayed in six paintings what no man 
could describe in 600 pages. 

Jeffrey Denberg 
Executive Sports Editor 
The Miami News 

Miami 

ARMSTRONG S SUSPENSION 

Sirs: 

Throughout my association with profes- 
sional basketball I have had nothing but 
the highest regard for the accuracy in the 
reporting of your magazine. However, in 
the Scorecard section of your Oct. 26 issue 
you state that Warren Armstrong was sus- 
pended by me for his activities in regard to 
the formation of a black union. This is a 
gross error. The problems that existed be- 
tween this franchise and Warren Armstrong 
were totally unrelated to color, and any in- 
ference of a color problem does a great in- 
justice and disservice to Warren Armstrong 
as well as to the Kentucky Colonels. 

Mike Storen 
President 

Kentucky Colonels 

Louisville 

LINEMAN 

Sirs: 

I feel that you overlooked an obvious 
choice in your selection of the Lineman of 
the Week for your Oct. 19 issue. Jeff Sie- 
mon of Stanford received the honor after a 
fine performance of eight assists and seven 
continued 
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Hiram Walker _ 
has a history 
of great whiskey, f 

Walker's DeLuxe was named for ihe man who wrote the hook. 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago. / 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest 
grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walkers DeLuxe. 



This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time. 

With bourbon this choice, there's just no second choice. 


i AGED 8 years 


^walker's 

M .bourbon. 


^ht bourbon 

HOR. A. ILLINOIS 

a* pnoor 



Walkerb DeLuxe 


the great bourtxin from Hiram Walker himself. 


© «969 HIRAM WALKER A. SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL . STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY . 86 PROOF 
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unassisted tackles while taking part in a 
mild upset. Dick Biddle of Duke, however, 
made 14 unassisted tackles and 16 assists 
in a major upset over previously unbeaten 
West Virginia. Moreover, Biddle was ham- 
pered by a back injury. I feel that an in- 
spired performance such as his definitely 
deserves Si's recognition. 

Robert B. Marshall 

Durham, N.C. 

HANDS DOWN 

Sirs: 

I was interested in Bill Pryce's suggestion 
that football players who commit a foul be 
required to identify themselves (Scorecard, 
Oct. 12). Either pro football is becoming 
more brutal, or television, with its instant 
replays and closeups, is making the vio- 
lence of the game more apparent. This was 
brought home to me during the Detroit-Chi- 
cago game. Early in the game Mel Farr ran 
for a short gain and was tackled. As he 
was going down, he received an extraneous 
forearm blow to his back. The instant re- 
play clearly showed this blatant foul. 

Perhaps a limit of major fouls should be 
imposed on football players, as in basket- 
ball. This would certainly reduce the num- 


ber of penalties and perhaps also the num- 
ber of permanent injuries being suffered by 
players of this game. 

Hank Meyers 

Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Bill Pryce's suggested rule change might 
reduce the number of penalties, but it could 
also reduce the number of football players. 
Just imagine a situation like this: you're at 
Franklin Field and the seldom victorious 
Eagles are putting together a drive for the go- 
ahead score. The clock shows 20 seconds 
but a holding penalty is called, putting them 
out of field-goal range. What do you think 
will happen when the guilty Eagle lineman 
holds up his hand in front of 60,000 des- 
perate fans? 

Forget the idea, we would rather use our 
imagination. Besides, it might be a favorite 
player, and that wouldn't be good at all. 

John Cunningham 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

The center snaps the ball and the quar- 
terback fades back to pass. The center grabs 
a blitzing linebacker to prevent a crushed 


quarterback and a poor grade after the 
week’s film analysis. An alert referee catch- 
es the infraction and throws his flag. But in 
his desire to keep visual contact with the of- 
fender so that he can ask him to hold up 
his hand, the official fails to note that the 
defensive end has been holding the offen- 
sive tight end to keep him from running his 
pattern. 

Down with Mr. Pryce's suggestion. 

Ernest B. Price 

Hays, Kans. 

Sirs: 

To enlighten Bill Pryee, it is an unwrit- 
ten rule that the captain or coach may learn 
the identity of a football player committing 
a personal foul simply by inquiring of the 
official making the call. 

Seymour Steinman, D.D.S. 
Member 

Eastern Association of 
intercollegiate Football Officials 
Scranton, Pa 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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THE MIGHTY MINI 
YOU VE WAITED FOR. 


Here's a snowmobile designed especially with your kids and 
wife in mind! Truly designed with the entire family’s fun in 
mind, and weighing just 154 pounds, the all new Chimo is 
light, manoeuverabie and perfectly safe — the very low centre 
of gravity ensuring you of complete control over the machine. 
You will get a spirited ride from one of the sturdiest 
machines of its kind. 

Think of it. No more having to ride on the back while some- 
one else has the thrill of driving. No more struggling with 
the heavy-weight standard models. This is Chimo. sized for 
your convenience! Light enough for 2 women to carry. Small 
enough to fit into the car trunk. Two Chimos easily fit into 
a station wagon ! 

Styled for fun and built for performance. Chimo has the qual- 
ity of the Husqvarna motor you can depend on. And the 
price? Mini, naturally. You 
can buy 2 Chimos for the 
price of a regular. 

Chimo. The Mighty Mini 
you've waited for. Now on 
display at your nearest snow- 
mobile dealer. 


SOMOVEX INC., 

L ISLETVILLE. CANADA 

" Most build them bigger — We build them better. " 






Break oi 
frosty bo 
and kee] 
martinis 


The swizzle stick is an authentic replica ot the Armorial Bearings of The Honourable John H, P Gilbey, who invites you to share the family gin 
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